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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1840. 


EQUBEENGE: 








= or eiition for ‘= Continent, for not less than 3 
and other Countries not requiring postage to 


TZ ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON._DEPART- 
oe NT of GENERAL LSTERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
LASSES in OGY, the SSICS, MATHEMA. 
CS, CENGLISH i LITERATORE and HISTORY, one, the 
superintendence of the PRINCIPAL, t,t 

G. HA . W. BROWNE, and. F. Ma AURICS, will be 
2-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 6th of October next. 

The Classes for syarate Tnsiruetion & Hoheow, | the Oriental, 
and other Foreign ages, will also be re: 

CIVIL ENGINEEI G, &c.—This pan under the 
Superintendence of Professors Hall ogeley — vient 
stone, and Hosking and Mr. Brad adiey, M: EB. Co J. 
Tennant, and M Hy J. Castle, will be icmalel Tuesday, 
the 6th of October 

ae HOOL.—The | - ae Gap: commenced on Tuesday 








P33) 


ibers in remote the weekly bers lesned fe Berathh Parts, stitched i arded bscrii 
onthe, and din advance, are rece 7 7M. in @ wrapper, and forw’ with the Magazines.—Su' 


Baupry, 9, Rue du Coq 

+28 fr. or ll. 2s. « -y mh 7 To other countries, the postage in 

TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. | 

APIER ACH ORNAMENTS, = 
every style, internal decoration on walls, ceili 


far stro more durable, lighter, and cheaper than Bee 
at CF Bie EFELD'S Papier Mache Works, No. 1s, Welling: 


ton-street North, S ye —Also, BIELEFELD'S TREATISE on 
the USE of PAPIER M ACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards wit tariff 


Potiorns (w - a tariff of prices), 
. Orn os 





be’ 
pa ms ad a much 


IDING SCHOOL, Bidboro 

nt, New-road.—The ART of 

TAUGHT. 1 in a few Lessons, to Ladies and Gentlemen. in the 
School or = the b r. BARNETT. Master. 
Horses to be let. Ladies’ zu. made light in b—9 and per- 





h-street, Burton- 
IDING sclentifically 





las LONSDALE, Principal. 
vingust 20, 1840. 


B. Chambers are provided for such lated Student 
as are desirous of residing in the College. 


ING ~ } COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
& RTMENT. 1940-41.—The WINTER SESSION will 
coNMENCe on THUR: the Ist 1840, at Two 
‘ o'clock, 5 P.M. with an INTRODUCTORY 1 LECTURE, by Pro- 
DESCRIPLIVE, and SURGICAL ANATOMY..Richard Par- 
PHYSIOLOGY. GENERAL and MORBID ANATOMY..R. B. 

odd, M.D: F.RS. 


CHEMISTRY..J. F. Daniell 
MA TERIA MEDIC ‘A and THERAPEUTICS..J. F. Royle, 
MEDICINE. George Budd. M.D. PRS; 
SURGERY... William S.B. 
MIDWIPERY, and | nd DISEASES of of WOMEN and CHILDREN.. 
oO 
COMPARATIVE At AN ATOMY..T. lY..T. Rymer Jones, Esq. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
CONSULTING PRY SICH AN. Tropes Watson, M.D. 
TING SURGEON..J. M. Arnott. 
PHYSICIANS. George Budd, M.D. F-.R.S., and R. B. Todd, 


ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN... W. A. Gs M.B. 
SURGEONS .. William Fe: <x RSE. and 


ard Partri PRS. 
PHYSICIAN for the DISEA 3B o of NOMEN ' and CHILDREN.. 


m, M. 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS(J Simon and W, Bowman 
and's Caneel Lectures every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


onthe Physi an’s Assistent and Clinical Clerks, the House- 

Surgeon and Dressers. 1 be selected = Examination 1 from 

among those Metriculated Students of the College who are 

Pupils of the Hospital. 

he House. -Sangeo eon must have been previously a Dresser ; 

and no Dresser will be appointed whose fitness has not been 
d by the J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government oft the Council of the College. 


lasters. 

THOMAS H. REY, A M. Professor vf Latin in the Coll 
HENRY MALD A.M. Professo; Greek in the Col lege. 

The School wi MOPEN on THURSDAY, oath of SEPTE. EM 
e Session is divided into three Terms. viz. from the 24th of 
| nase ber, to ey ms from to Easter, and from 

ter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 15/., of which 5/. are 
= in advance each term. The hours of attendance are from 
ine to three-quarters past Three. The after- 
poons of of "Wednesday and Saturday are Troted exclusively to 


The ee jects taught (ajthout extra charge) are, 
Writing. the Properties of ti ost familiar Objects, Reading, 
and Artificial ; the Engiieh, & Latin, Greek, veoueh = Corman 
Languages ; Ancient and ‘Modern History ; phy, be 
Physical and Political ; “Mrithenerie and Book-keep. n'a the Ble. 
ments of Mathematics, and of Natural Pailosophy 5. 2 Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Latin an ind devote 
his _ ~~, attention to the other branches of aan 

a general examination of the Pupils at oe end of 
on Session and the paises are then given. | 
he disc ipline of the School is 

oul 


en 
A ~~ +4 y report of the conduct of each "Pupil is sent to his 
pagent e gu 
Further particulars may be chtnined at the Office of the 
College.” CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
The Les me te Secretary t ” C~ Council. 
tures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist October; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
nes Cosesen. 
mages 1040 
N.B. Hardy, 45, Camden-street, Camden Town; Mr. 
Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-strest ; and Mr. Behan, 16, Euston- 
square, receive boarders 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT A Gentleman 
and wh eee guiinnss, vest resi- 
dence i is dae — = and whose works have been favou ly 
eived by the and made a povmsenent impression in 
forge extent on mihe pu blic; Roving spare ould w 
devote part of it to LITERARY LA Rfor “the PERIODICAL 
PRESS, oF or to take some e charge of a respecta table Literary under- 


can Gogiven. —Apply (pre- 
paid) to 65, Paternoster-row. 


FOSSILS, MINERALS, ETC. 
R. AUGUST KRANTZ, of Berlin, begs 
respectfully to notify, that during the approaching Meet- 

ish ociat: Glasgo 

















d without 

















Bich of the Bri Association, he intends to be in iw, 
ither he will bring with ie from the Continent an exten- 
sive and choice Collectign of FOSSILS and MINERALS; and 
he requests that such persons as take an interest in these studies 
will favour him with a call, 

Berlin, August 1, 1840. 


HE NOBLEMAN’S STENOGRAPHY, that 
desideratum at last—no z' sa Pre-pal, ta like | the lon bend, 


beautiful to write, facile to re a ~ R, os 
Alie-s' eo > ach the 
adapt it to 


reat A treet, Goodman’s-fields.— 
Ladies treated with; also — Geativinee to 
foreign languages. , 











NEUMATIC or ATMOSPHERIC RAIL- 
WAY, under Patents granted to Henry Pinkus, Esq. the 
sventer, dat in the years 1834 and 1836—To Bepwes and 
Companies, Trustees of Turnpike Trusts. 
LICENCES to USE the sbove important IN 


is CY clearly Gippenst can 
the tel en ill be disposed rape rt 1. “Untied ae he 
e paten wi ofin or in whole. e 
invention is applicable to railroads already constructed. — 
t the attending this invention are the fol- 


others 
VENTION. which 
Uther in parts of 





= pre 
1. Tha t of saving one half of the ordinary expenses in the con- 
ctsection ofrailroads, _ ¥ 
of enabling railroad to traffic at one-third 
of the annual expense attendant on steam locomotive power. 
3. The rid of all 








steam . 





Freate to life, and avoiding those 
fatal nein an ioeoes arising oe the destruction of pro- 


5. bei immense saving to canal companies by dispensing with 
horse power and increasing — epees on canals. 
6. The enabling trusts to 
increasing railroad 
e public are cautioned 
any party or parties who, un: 


with the present 





inst entering into contracts with 
ra colourable variation, are en- 
vouring to pirate the 


-PINNIGER & VESTMACOTT, Gray’s-inn. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The first Se nial Division of Profits of this Com y will 
Rpdectoens in the ensuing ma yene on all = of the par 





icipating 
je 3ist 


fore, who = to. co their Lives, coor avail themselves of 
the 4 ey now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be dec lared y tamodistely making proposals. ‘ 
The followin; eo the Annual P; for the of 
100. for the whole period of “life on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years; which credit mh remain at = per cent, 
interest, to ucted * ~ from 
Age. beer gf 3 





. Pr $m peared i 






50. posnccaprece 7 
Annual Premium for’ oe sy i a ~ age, or at 
th, should it occur before the party at attains t& 
‘Age to be at ttained. ixty-five. 





“Seventy. 











ee y “Lecsessended s AMeveveneeh2 
ise 21 2.. ° $ 
~~ ‘ ‘tl 3 97 
assu a 7 
Pg —A\ perso ing an annual premium 


aged 20, by 

2., Secomses entitled to 100k. ‘on sparing an Yd age of 70, or 

to the same sum should he die before arriving at 
For the. convenience | dl arties foniios in the Gy, they may 

make their a) pass the medical examination fore 
the cate. ward ‘Frederick Leeks, Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
lane, annon-street, and S, F. Youde, Esq. Su rgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 

Every information will be atorded, a9 plication to the Rési- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, «Ni aterloo-place. 

posals may be accepted on We te A] at 3 o'clock, and any 
giner rick a) arence may he a Cc; 20 "clock, when 
ie Thomson, Fog e 

ARD LENN 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Anguity SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill 
by Act of Parliament. 


ne s Su Save be. in 








Capital, 500,001. ored 
‘Borectort AMIE MURRAY. Esq, Chairman. 
% Miliotson, Be D. iA R.S. R 


John Rawson, 
e Go wraaeit, Bu pa LY 
eorge D0 
Auditors—Dr F.R.A.S. ; Prof. Wh xtst » F.R.S. 
‘Br Gress ory! Miocboeen ee Berta ge 


men LIFE rye fel - 
Besides the perfect security to holder of a large paid u: 
capital, and Pipomelatios fands, — waters rates oF pre- 


jum, the fo ne amongs: f the advantages 
which belong exclusively = the the princes of les of Li Life Assurance ro | 
fe Annuities, o ety, viz.—Power to 
agree ae delay, — mse, or forfeiture,) Two-thirds of 
jums paid upon a Policy of Agvarense. 
emium for assuring 100/. 

Age. £s. < Age. |£ 5. _ Age. [£ 5. d. 

‘ 118 bo 21011 45 39 4 

x» 40 218 8 a 442 








24 : 
ferred Annuities Departm 

B lan grqecively developed by the 1,— a single 

De a a nnuity is mad y to answer the same object, 

but to equal in amount the entire sam of e advantages 

heretofore only obtained by the middle and a ry a 


ya , Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, 


ons for the Stamped 
— For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em~- 
powered b Act of Parliament. —Capital. Se ae 
P rehp. of York ; Sir ¢ G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry! a Teper wley, Bart. 
Ear) Fitzwilliam | Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
Sir W, A. Ingilby, Bart. 
Sir 8. Crompton, ty .P. 
The Archdeacon of Yo 


The Earl of T yresnsel 

The Earl of Zetla 

The Bishop  § Gloucester 

The Bisho; ot Archdeacon of the East ‘Riding 

Viscount Fa Ne ,_-— ‘on of Cleveland 
Wharne iffe F. Bar 


Robert Cc Sracroft, 

Lord ekene M.P. Robert Denison, 
Lord at G.C.B. K.C, | P, Saltmarshe, ne 
Lord Wenlock Martin Stapyiion, Hea 
Sir E. M _- =m Bart. G. L. Thompson, E: 

Hon. E.R. Petre Marmaduke ryan. 

Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. New 

The Terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
catety. one pertionlany for FEM ALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
Tab any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 

ee ys A ba ay of which, with the Rates for the inter- 

ate Ages, may be had on application at the Office in York. 

oy any of the A — by ) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on -y » Geoease of 
AM 











Agenext | Premiums for Preentiages for | Premiums for 
Birthday. One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life. 
20 £017 4 018 Zima 
40 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 460 660 
75 916 0 lo 6 344 
A FEMALE 
20 £017 2 84 £iu 6 
40 156 73 2120 
3 " : : 3 3 512 6 
80 0 15 12 10 
Table of dunes payable for & am number of years only. 
A t Annual Pre: nual Pre- Annual Pre- 
ge — miums payable — payable | miums payable 
¥- |for 10 remmany. port Veasbonty. for 20 Years only. 
20 £4 £3 £212 9 
40 6 3 ° 4 13 3 317 4 
50 764 61 0 415 4 
A FEMALE. 
20 £4430 310 £299 
40 513 8 4310 398 
30 617 2 530 476 
Table of Premiums —- ona Gres Years’ ascending Scale. 
Age next Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 
mins yable miums payable | payable for re- 
Birthday es second , Voars. | |mainder of Life. 
20 £1 4 £ 0 
40 a H H 3 H 3 3e8 
50 326 oO 612 0 
A FEMALE 
20 40 £196 £116 8 
40 a ee - z 0 3862 
50 6 590 


Premiums pare on a Seven "Years" descending Scale. 


wen! 
Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 


Age oo 

mijums ALF — able | payable for re- 
Birthday. pears. second Voars. mainder of Life. 

20 14 £179 

40 a 9 3 219 9 210 

50 65866 4 9 236 

A FEMALE 

20 £220 ll 6 £159 

40 394 212 0 1177 

417 8 313 3 229 


50 
Insurances of the following: description m also be effected 


at this Office, viz. First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest < Tw ‘o Lives; on ee First Death | Three Lives; on the 
Longe: Three Lives; the Decease of Ong Lire before 
another. ANNUITIES AND. REVERSIONS PURCHASED 
ane AN NOLTIES GRA ANTED. 


IRE INSURANCES are eflected by this Company at the Li] 

Moderate Rates for covery description of rty MIN 

STOCK insured without the introduction of the , B Clouse 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the ncies worth Le attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
. ions to tole m to 
Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


On the Ist of Ontebet oe ded be published, in 3 vols, with 


ra 
ADY BULWER ’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE BUDGET OF THE BUBBLE FAMILY.’ 

*.* The Publisher deems it necessary to give thus early no- 
tice of the day of publication, that all orders previously i “ 
the Libraries and Booksellers throughout the United 
maz be paneteslt cngenes ee that day. 

ward Bull, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


TO SHOOTERS AND ANGLERS, 
In a handsome volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d., illustrated with 


H E™ RO Dah D Wook one EG GU N; 


s Two. TREATISES on hog BRS gpa SHOOTING. 
The foraner yi AMES WILSO &c. The 
latter by the AUTHOR of the OAKLEIGH SHOOTING ¢ CODE. 

pokey & Charles Black, Edinbw: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Co. London ; and sold by all Bookse lors. 














by separate investments in Savings Banks, Bene 
Loan 


LA omall "yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 
ample return for after life; thus—2/. 12s. per annum (is. a 
week) at 20, will, at 65, give the policy holder the choice of an 
annuity for life of 471. iés. 6d.; 394/. lis. in cash; or Policy with- 
- Sather contribution, of 466/. at dea 
irds at any time lent on Sapeals of Poli 

fund always dari 

oP o-thirds of of all 


case of ature deat 
° Report to the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, 
tuses, Tables, &c., may be obtained at fhe Office of the 
Society, by letter or otherwise, 26, Cornhill, London ; or at any 
of its ches bout the coun 


FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


, being a 
ring or want of emp! loyment. 
yments returned to representatives in 








NICHOLS’S FULLER'S CAMBRIDGE, 
In one very large volume, 8vo. of upwards of 700 closely- 
—r- pages, and embellished with a Map, Ten en raved 
‘oats of Arms, Fifteen Portraits of the Foun eve of Colleges, 
ond | een Views of the Colleges, Halls, &c. Price only lds. 


T iE HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of 
eet innscoese, ty TH tOMASOLUE IC D.D Abtsor 
tothe Ww we ethics of En fand A new edition, with Notes 


by. Joes NICHOLS, 4 of® Fuller's Church History of 
‘Lepase: printed for Thomas T 73, Cl and sold 
| by all egg, 73, Cheapside ; 





A ES PETE 


674 
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THE ATHENEUM 
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This day, 
TEs WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (late 
LONDON and Warren. 67, for SEPTEMBER. 


3. Gring (with [Mestratigns). 6. The Electroty, Dague' 
eae French Drama—Racine sractgpecelitgiration 
Victor Hugo. jon of the Kirk—Th 
a teen Court Kirk and Political Parties. 
z eygveticn of the Labouring | 8. .aere and Miscellaneous 


28. 
5. Ranke; 8 ret the Popes. 
Hooper, 3. Pall Mall East. 


in Monday next will be published, Th 
CLECTIC REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER. 


Content: 
1. Statesmen of the Commonw ealth—Henry Marten. 
2. Davidson's Lectures on Biblical Criticism 
3. Ranke’s Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes. 
4. Bennett on Justification, 
5. Reports of Select C on Railway 
6. Mrs. Boddington’s Poems. 
7. Kolff’s Voyages yrcesh the Moluccan Archipelago. 
8. Memoir of Rev. Henr 
9. The African Slave Trade Buxton — Turnbull and the 
Westminster Review. &c. &c. &c. 
London: Ball, Arnold, & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. BARRON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contain 
Mr. Ainsworth’s‘ Guy Faw Ra The Black Mou pate. By 
illustrated by George Cruik- | Thomas Ingolds' 
Mastiff Lubberkin, "eith an Il- 
A Ballor s Trip up the Rhine. iaqyetien. By Alfred Crow- 
By ee oA thor of * The Life 


uill. 
The Pertfolio of Mr. Peter 
Irish Teventhe. By P. M.| P 
ue 


‘op 
feng The Stealing of the Treasure. 
Th Transylvanian Anatomie. | Stanley Thorn. By the Au- 
thor of * Valentine Vox,’ with 
Love’s Second Seht. By Miss| an Illustration, by Alfre 
Louisa Stuart Costello. Crowquill. 

Colin Clink. By C Shas. Hooton 

Richard Bentley, ‘New Burlington-street. 


XAITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE _ for 


SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling, contains—Socialism ; 3 
Robert Owen and the Bishop of Exeter—Violet 














nod ready, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. strongly bow 
E HA AnD. BOOK for TRAVELLERS! in "the 
ALT eet ISLANDS, 
NSTANTINO ie and ASIA MINOR. 
urray, Albemarle-street. 


a Guide 
GREECE. ike M 





Just cre in 12mo. price 3s. cloth and lettered, 
rpg ITALIAN ANALYST ; or, the Essentials 
of A. Grammar and their Application § in Parsing. 
By the Rev. RY. HAMILTON ARNOLD, BA. 
Rivingtons, St. eye Churchyard, an 
Just published, 12mo. price 5s. 6d 


HE PRINCIPAL BATHS of GERMANY ; 
dwith r to their remedial efficacy in 
Chronic Disew 


‘EDWIN LEE, hes M. BGA. & 
sininiellll ember of several of the incipal European 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies, 
Ls mre .—Nassau, Baden, and the adjacent ‘Districts. 
Lond Whittaker & Co. Paris: Galignani & Co. Frank- 
fort & Wisbeden: Charles Jugel. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
This ih PORT. 13s, 6d. with Facsimiles and Plates, 


Waterion place: 











= 





of the MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION tee the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE, poe at Birmingham in 1} 
London: John Murray, Alt Albemarle-street. 


LLUSTRATIONS of STONE CHURCH, 
KENT ; containing an Mistesiaal fae yy and the Principles 
upon which t the \ i ed d by the Arch of 
t '. 
B rt DWARD CRESY, Architect, F.S.A. 
Published Pz, H. — Pall Mall East. Price ine guineas. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 
HE HISTORICAL PARTS of “the OLD 
TESTAMENT: with Notes and Illustrative Remarks, 
from the Works of SHAW, POCOCK, A. CLARKE, &c. &c. 
For the Use of Y oung Persons. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Manchester: T. Forrest. 
Just published, in 2 vols. oro, = numerous Illustrations and 


OURNAL a RESIDENCE i in CIRCASSIA, 
during ire; p 1837, 1833, and 1 
STANISLAUS E BE LL, Esq. 
‘fdward Moxon, Dover-street. 














Just published, price 9s. boards, <<. Second Volume of 


A COURSE of PLAIN SERMONS, on the 
gugaca and HER GIFTS. a a Preface, and occa- 


sional ¥ 
y the Rev. FRANCIS FULFORD, M. 
Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts; Chaplain to Her Rosal Highness 
= Dachess of Gloucester ; ‘and late Fellow of Exeter College, 
pene St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
* Lately published, the First Volume, price 9s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, under the Superintendence of the Soci 
th he Diffusion 0 of Useful Knowledge, in 9 vols, rice i6s. pF og 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 
HOUSE of! STU TU ART. jnchaion th the $OOMe MONWEALTH. 


London: re ta & Credeck, _ 
The History of France, 843 to 1529. Price 9s, 
Spain and Portugal. 7s. 
the Church to the Reformation, 














13s. 6d. 


SIDNEY HALL’S LARGE ee ATLAS, 
CORRECTED TO 
This day is a ee 91. 9s. folded: in half; or 10/. full 
= half-bound in russia ; 
EW GEN TER RAL ATLAS of Fitty -three Maps, 
on Colombier Paper. Constructed entirely from New 
Deswigas. and cngeaved by SIDNEY HALL. New Edition. 
*4* The above is a New Edition of Sidney Hall's S original large 
Atlas, which has been very carefully corrected throughout: all 
the New Roads on the Continent have been introduced, and 
several of the Maps have been entirely re-engraved. 
ondon:; Longman, Orme, & Co. 








REV. DR. JAMES’S NEW WORK, 

Just published, in 12mo. price 12s, in cloth and lettered; or 18s. 
bound neatly in morocco coments, by permission, to His 
Se Highness Prince Alber! 

OPER LESSONS, ‘to be read at MORNING 
and EVENING PRAYER on the SUNDAYS and oth 

HOLY DAYS throughout the YEAR. With a short Practical 

Commentary, and Esvlenstory Notes, 

y JOHN JAMES, D.D. 





or, 

the eee Family. Chap. 4 .—Memoirs of Jeremy Ben. 
tham. By Dr. Bowring. Part V1.—Southgate’s Travels in the 
East—The Feast of ire Poets for September 1840—LiT£RARY 
Reaister: Slade’s Travels in Germany and Russia ; Maczgil- 
livray’s British Birds; Salomons’ Account of the Persecutions 
of the Jews at Damascus; &e, &c.—Postsc pair Fevisicas. 











William Tait, ; Simpkin, Co. don. 
‘ae iene ~~ Abt AY SEPTEMBER, 
ed by “ CRAV 


Under the Es; ecial Pa Patren e of H.R.H. Prince ALBERT. 
The September Number o this leading periodical will con- 
tain three sp lendid Cc ions from 
various Popular woe and, with all the principal Sporting 
Incidents of the Month, 
The Cowes Regatta, by a Mem- | Reminiscences of Geptiemen 
aor oe the Royal Yacht Squa- Riders, by 
Characteristics of irish Steeple 
A Month in Leicestershire, by Chasing, by Sham: 
Nimrod 


“And the Goodwood Meeting, by the Editor. 
Vols. I. Il. and III. honed in fancy cloth boards, lettered, 
are needy, price l6s. 6d. 
R. pane, Regent-street; Menzies, Edinburgh; Cum- 
ming, ‘Sabin 


rPHE CHEMIST. Edited by CHARLES and 

JOHN WATT, Esqrs. No. IX. price 6d, will be published 
on the Ist SEPTEMBRE ER, by _ Hastings, 13, Carey-street. It 
will contain between 30 and 40 highly-interesting Articles: 
among them, em py by the Chemistry of Moun- 
tains—M. Becquerel on the Application of the Physico-chemical 
Sciences, to the Natural Sciences, to the Arts and Manufactures 
—Watt onthe Adulteration ‘eciae Keen & Co.’s Marble Cement 
—Proposal for forming a rage Association for the Protection 
of their Rights.——The Cover of Cuemist offers to the 
profession and the public a very eligible medium for fdvertising 
on moderate terms.—SECOND EDITION of Nos. I. II. IIL. are 
now ready. 
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REVIEWS 
The Art of Needlework, from the Earliest Ages, 
$c. Edited by the Right Hon. the Countess 
of Wilton. Colburn. 


We heartily desire that some one learned in the 
mysteries of book-making, would explain the 
new sense attributed to this word “ edited ;” for 
there is certainly a hidden meaning in it which 
we cannot fathom: We do understand a Porson 
editing a Greek play—we can conceive a Macvey 
Napier editing an Encyclopzedia, or any living 
man reproducing the works of a defunct author 
with illustrations or amendments—but what the 
Right Hon. Countess can have done to the ‘ Art 
of Needlework,’ to entitle her Right Honourable 
name to supersede that of the untitled compiler, 
—for her ladyship being but the editor, it is fair 
to assume that such is the fact,—is beyond our 
comprehension. For anything that appears on 
the surface, the printer might have as reasonably 
decorated his title-page with ‘“ Revised by the 
Duchess of Northumberland”—“ Inspected by 
Viscount Melbourne” — ‘Cashed by Baron 
Rothschild,” and “ Christened by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” It really is surprising that per- 
sons of rank and station should not perceive how 
little it is to their credit to countenance these 
tricks of trade, and lend their noble names for 
the mystification of the public. Such doings 
should be left to those subaltern nebulosities in 
the galaxy of fashion, who have no other chance 
of notoriety, and who hold with the poet— 
Better be d—d, than not be named at all. 

Still more astounding is it, that any person of 
common sense and education can imagine that 
literary fame is to be acquired by appearing 
under such circumstances before the public. 
The plain truth of the matter probably is, that 
the aristocracy know little of the world and its 
ways; and that the lady whose name has forced 
from us these remarks, had no positive idea of 
what she was doing, or of the consequences of 
her condescension. 

Returning to the work itself, we know not 
exactly in what terms to speak of it. If we refer 
simply to its title, there is very little correspon- 
dence between it and the contents of the volume. 
That title is a taking title; and if the author 
had fairly written up to it, and given an accurate 
account of the different species of needlework, 
the places where they were first brought into 
notice, the remarkable specimens of the art yet 
remaining,—in short, all that belongs to the sub- 
ject, and nothing but what belongs to it—a useful 
and agreeable volume might have been produced. 
But this has not been done. The portions of 
the work which really treat of the products of 
the needle are few, and not very important ; and 
the mass of the volume is filled with all sorts of 
notices of all sorts of articles of costume. But 
though thus travelling out of the record of the 
title-page, the book is a pleasant collection of 
antiquarian reading, containing much interest- 
ing information for those who have not the taste 
or the leisure to go very deeply into the subject. A 

eat deal of the matter is not, indeed, abstracted 

rom very inaccessible authorities; but there 

are so many readers who have little leisure for 
looking into any authorities, remote or familiar, 
that this is no absolute disqualification. 

The author opens with an introduction, in 
which, after admitting that women have been 
very ill treated by the men, she goes on to de- 
precate their assumption of the attributes of the 
other sex, and to insinuate that needlework is the 
proper sphere of a woman’s activity, when not 
employed to “suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer.” But it is to be apprehended, that as long 





as the women occupy their time with tent-stitch 
rather than with books, leaving the toil of thought 
altogether to that “ other sex,” their chance of 
redress will be very small. The philosophy of 
the subject lies in a small compass. In the 
infancy of society, the labour of clothing the 
child would naturally fall on the mother; and 
the delicacy of finger and ingenuity of mind 
peculiar to thé sex, would confine every species 
of like work in female hands. Not only the pro- 
ducts of the needle, but those of the loom also, 
were for ages intrusted to women; and the 
greatest princesses were not more exempted from 
the duty than commoner drudges. The utility, 
nay, the necessity of this division of labour is 
evident, at a period of civilization when man 
was required to live incessantly prepared for 
war, or employing his strength in the rudest con- 
tests with a sterile and unconquered nature. 

But this state of things could not last long. 
When property became extensively accumulated, 
and the arts of life were multiplied, the duty of 
the higher orders of women must have been con- 
fined to inspection and superintendence; and 
they would then inevitably turn their industry 
to the purposes of mere pastime and decorative 
needlework. When society had arrived at this 
point, though custom had left the women in the 
menage of the needle, the question might arise 
now far that instrument was the exclusively 
fitting attribute of the sex. Looking into the 
history of Europe, this question seems to have 
been answered in the negative ; for in all times 
there have been found women, fitted by educa- 
tion and habits of thought to take, on occasion, 
a higher part in the business of life. If, how- 
ever, we confine the question to the times in 
which we live, and consider the fields of useful 
and amusing occupation now open to the sex, 
there can be little question that, in the upper 
classes of life, needlework should rank no higher 
than as a busy sort of idleness. It is impossible, 
indeed, to conceive any mode of getting rid of 
time more stultifying, and more calculated to 
unfit the parties for becoming meet associates 
for men of intellect and of business, than that 
eternal embroidering and finical needlework, 
which has unfortunately become so fashionable. 
However vile and contemptible the reading 
afforded by the circulating ens, it still affords 
some ideas, and originates some suggestions ; 
neither does it follow that such reading should 
be the necessary substitute for the needle. If, 
therefore, as we are inclined to think, the work 
before us is a “ conservative” production, in- 
tended to seduce the sex from revolutionary 
reading and writing, and to subdue their natures 
to a servile drudgery, we can only rejoice that 
it appears at a time when such an attempt has 
but little chance of success. We readily admit, 
that what may be called fancy needlework is an 
elegant amusement, when called in to relieve the 
tedium of more serious labours; but as an all- 
engrossing pursuit, such as at present it is too 
often made, we hold that it is as injurious to 
mind as it is to bodily health. The matter is 
much worse, when the needle is enlisted in the 
service of what is miscalled charity; that is, 
when it is taken out of the hands of starving 
industry, to fabricate articles for bazaars and 
charity shops, and thus brought into mischievous 
competition with the goods of the regular trader, 
who brings labour and capital into the public 
service, and is deserted by his customers. The 
devotees to this system might occasionally dro 
their needle, and read Miss Martineau with ad- 
vantage. 

Leaving, however, the didactic for the histo- 
rical, the author, beginning at the beginning, 
with Eve, shows from scriptural passages 


that the Jewish heroines were thorough-stitch | 





ladies, and so also were the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, &c. It is, however, on arriving at the 
Middle Ages, that the work emerges out of com- 
monplace, and that we meet with matter merit- 
ing a notice. The decorative needlework of 
those times, as the author justly remarks, origi- 
nated in the seclusion of the nunnery, and was 
mostly employed in the service of the church : 

“ Perhaps the work was a broidered scarf for some 
spiritual father, a testimony of gratitude and esteem 
from the convent at large; perhaps it was a tunic or 
a girdle which some high and wealthy lady had be- 
spoken for an offering, and which the meek and 
pious sisterhood were happy to do for hire, bestow- 
ing the proceeds on the necessities of the convent ; 
or, if those were provided, on charity. Perhaps it 
was a pair of sandals, so magnificently wrought as to 
be destined as a present by some lofty abbot to the 
pope himself, like those which Robert, Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, sent to the Pope Adrian the Fourth; and 
which alone, out of a multitude of the richest offer- 
ings, the pope retained ; or if it were in England 
(for our domestic scene will apply to all the Christian 
world) it might be a magnificent covering for the 
high altar, with a scripture history embroidered in 
the centre, and the border, of regal purple, inwrought 
with gold and precious stones. We say, if in England, 
because so celebrated was the English work, the Opus 
Anglicum, that other nations eagerly desired to pos- 
sess it. The embroidered vestments of some English 
clergymen were so much admired at the Papal Court, 
that the Pope, asking where they had been made, 
and being told ‘in England,’ despatched bulls to 
several English abbots, commanding them to procure 
similar ones for him. Some of the vestments of these 
days were almost covered with gold and precious 
stones. * * The accounts of the rich embroidered 
ecclesiastical investments—robes, sandals, girdles, 
tunics, vests, palls, cloaks, altar-cloths, and veils or 
hangings of various descriptions, common in churches 
in the dark ages—would almost surpass belief, if the 
minuteness with which they are enumerated in some 
few ancient authors did not attest the fact. * * The 
cost of many of these garments was enormous, for 
pearls and precious jewels were literally interwrought, 
and the time and labour bestowed on them was almost 
incredible. It was no uncommon circumstance for 
three years to be spent even by these assiduous and 
indefatigable votaries of the needle on one garment.” 

But needlework was not thus confined to 
spiritual uses. The dress of secular greatness 
derived great value from the labours of the em- 
broiderer, and the knightly banner received a 
similar decoration. The great St. Dunstan him- 
self, who, with his goldsmith’s tongs had held 
the very devil by the nose, did not disdain to 
assist the labours of a lady, by painting the sub- 
ject for her embroidery :— 

“One of the most magnificent specimens of ancient 
needlework in existence, and which is in excellent 
preservation, is the State Pall belonging to the Fish- 
mongers*Company. The end pieces are similar, and 
consist of a picture, wrought in gold and silver, of the 
patron, St. Peter, in pontifical robes, seated on a 
superb throne, and crowned with the papal tiara, 
Holding in one hand the keys, the other is in the 
posture of giving the benediction, and on each side 
is an angel, bearing a golden vase, from which he 
scatters incense over the Saint. The angel's wings, 
according to old custom, are composed of peacocks’ 
feathers in all their natural vivid colours ; their outer 
robes are gold raised with crimson ; their under vests 
white, shaded with sky blue; the faces are finely 
worked in satin, after nature, and they have long 
yellow hair. There are various designs on the side 
pieces; the most important and conspicuous is Christ 
delivering the keys to Peter. Among other decora- 
tions are, of course, the arms of the company, richly 
emblazoned, the supporters of which, the merman 
and mermaid, are beautifully worked,—the merman 
in gold armour, the mermaid in white silk, with long 
tresses in golden thread. This magnificent piece of 
needlework has probably no parallel in this country.” 

After a full account of the Bayeux tapestry— 
a chapter on the needlework of the times of 
Romance and Chivalry—there follows one on 
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tapestry in general, including an account of the 
painted chamber at Westminster. We have an 
account of Romances worked in tapestry, which, 
it appears, were singularly numerous. 

In a chapter on Needlework in Costume, we 
have a great deal of miscellaneous gossip con- 
cerning anything but needlework. The follow- 
ing extract concerning ruffs may amuse our 
readers :— 

“ The best known, and most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the costume of her day [Elizabeth’s] was 
the ruff; which was worn of such enormous size that 
a lady in full dress was obliged to feed herself with 
a spoon two feet long. In the year 1580, sumptuary 
laws were published by proclamation, and enforced 
with great exactness, by which the ruffs were reduced 
to legal dimensions. Extravagant prices were paid 
for them, and they were made at first of fine holland, 
but early in Elizabeth’s reign they began to wear 
lawn and cambric, which were brought to England 
in very small quantities, and sold charily by the yard 
or half yard; for there was then hardly one shop- 
keeper in fifty who dared to speculate in a whole 
piece of either. So ‘strange and wonderful was this 
stuff,’ says Stowe, speaking of lawn, ‘ that thereupon 
rose a general scoff or byeword, that shortly they 
would wear ruffs of a spider's web.’ And another 
difficulty arose; for when the Queen had ruffs made 
of this new and beautiful fabric, there was nobody in 
England who could starch or stiffen them; but hap- 
pily Her Grace found a Dutchwoman possessed of 
that knowledge which England could not supply, and 
* Guillan’s wife was the first starcher the Queen had, 
as Guillan himself was the first coachman.’ * * The 
ruffs were adjusted by poking sticks of iron, steel, or 
silver, heated in the fire—(probably something an- 
swering to our Italian iron); and in May 1582, a 
lady of Antwerp being invited to a wedding, could 
not, although she employed two celebrated laun- 
dresses, get her ruff plaited according to her taste, 
upon which ‘she fell to sweare and teare, to curse 
and ban, casting the ruffes under feete, and wishing 
that the devill might take her when shee did wear 
any neckerchers againe.’ This gentleman, whom it 
is said an invocation will always summon, now ap- 
peared in the likeness of a favoured suitor, and in- 
guiring the cause of her agitation, he ‘took in hande 
the setting of her ruffes, which he performed to her 
great contentation and liking; insomuch, as she, 
looking herself in a glasse (as the devill bade her) 
became greatly enamoured with him. This done, 
the young man kissed her, in the doing whereof, he 
writhed her neck in sunder, so she died miserably.’ 
But here comes the marvel: four men tried in vain 
to lift her ‘fearful body’ when coffined for interment ; 
six were equally unsuccessful ; ‘ whereat the standers- 
by marvelling, caused the coffin to be opened to see 
the cause thereof; where they found the body to be 
taken away, and a blacke catte, very leane and de- 
formed, sitting in the coflin, setting of great ruffes 
and frizling of haire, to the great feare and woonder 
of all the beholders.’ ” 

In the chapter on the Field of Gold, there are 
a few paragraphs, both in style and thought, 
beyond the rest of the book, and it may be by 
another writer. We shall give a considerably 
abridged extract :— 

“Yn describing ‘the most magnificent spectacle 
that Europe ever beheld,’ historians have been con- 
tented to pourtray the outward features of the gorgeous 
scene, and have slightly, if at all, touched on the con- 
tending feelings which were veiled beneath a broad 
though thin surface of concord and joy. Truly, it 
were a task of deep interest, even slightly to picture 
them, or to attempt to enter into the feelings of the 
chief actors of that field. First and foremost, as the 
guiding spirit of the whole, as the mighty artificer of 
that pageant on which, however gaudy in its parti- 
culars, the fates of Europe were supposed to depend, 
and the earnest eyes of Europe were certainly fixed 
—comes Wotsey. Gorgeously habited himself, and 
the burnished gold of his saddle cloth only partially 
relieved by the more sombre crimson velvet; nay, 
his very shoes gleaming with brilliants, and himself 
withal so lofty in bearing, of so noble a presence, 
that this very magnificence seemed but a natural 
appendage, Wolsey took his lofty way from monarch 


that none but kings, and such kings as Henry and 
Francis, would have drawn the eyes of the myriad 
spectators from himself. And surely he was now 
happy ; surely his ambition was now gratified to the 
uttermost ; now, in the eyes of all Europe did the 
two proudest of her princes not merely associate with 
him almost as an equal, but openly yield to his sug- 
gestions—almost bow to his decisions. No—loftily 
as he bore himself, courtly as was his demeanour, 
rapid and commanding as was his eloquence, and in- 
fluential as seemed his opinions on all and every one 
around—the cardinal had a mind ill at ease, as, 
despite his self-control, was occasionally testified by 
his contracted brow and thoughtful aspect. * * He 
had sold himself to a higher bidder ; he had pledged 
himself to Charles in the very teeth of his solemn 
engagement to Francis. Even whilst celebrating this 
league of amity, he was turning in his own mind the 
means by which to rupture it ; and was yet withal, 
nervously fearful of any accident which should pre- 
maturely break it, or lead to a discovery of his own 
faithlessness.—So much for his enjoyment! Our 
King Henry was all delight, and eager impetuous 
enjoyment. He had not outlived the good promise 
of his youth; nor had his foibles become, by indul- 
gence, vices. He loved to see all around him happy ; 
he loved, more especially, to make them so. He 
delighted in all the exercises of the field; he was 
unrivalled in the tilt and the tournament ; and when 
engaged in them forgot kings and kingdoms. His 
vanity, outrageous as it was, hardly sat ungracefully 
on him, so much was it elevated then by buoyant 
good humour—so much was it softened at that time 
by his noble presence, his manly grace, his kingly 
accomplishments, and his regal munificence. * 
Francis was admirably qualified to grace this scene, 
and to enjoy it, as probably he did enjoy it, vividly. 
Yet was this gratification by no means unalloyed. 
* * In the midst of his enjoyments he had misgivings 
on his mind of a more serious nature, caused by the 
Emperor's recent visit to Dover. These misgivings 
were increased by the meeting between Henry and 
Charles at Gravelines ; and too surely confirmed by 
quickly-following circumstances. The gentle and 
good Katharine of England, and the equally amiable 
Queen Claude, the carefully-trained stepdaughter of 
the noble and admirable Anne of Bretagne, probably 
derived their chief gratification here from the plea- 
sure of seeing their husbands amicable and happy. 
For queens though they were, their happiness was in 
domestic life, and their chief empire was over the 
hearts of those domesticated with them. * * Who 
shall record, or even refer to the hopes, and feelings, 
and wishes, and thoughts, and reflections of the 
thousands congregated thither; each one with feel- 
ing as intense, with hopes as individually important 
as those which influenced the royal King of France, 
or the majestic monarch of England! The loftiest 
of Christendom’s knights, the loveliest of Christen- 
dom’s daughters, were assembled here; and the 
courteous Bayard, the noble Tremouille, the lofty 
Bourbon, felt inspired more gallantly, if possible, 
than was even their wont, when contending in all 
love and amity with the proudest of England's cham- 
pions, in presence of the fairest of her blue-eyed 

idens,—the noblest of her courtly dames. Nor 
were the lofty and noble alone there congregated. 
After the magnificent structure for the king and 
court, after everything in the shape of a tenement 
in, out, or about the little town of Guisnes, and the 
neighbouring hamlets, were occupied, two thousand 
eight hundred tents were set up on the side of the 
English alone. No noble or baron would be absent ; 
but likewise knights, and squires, and yeomen, flock- 
ed to the scene: citizens and city wives disported 
their richest silks and their heaviest chains; Jews 
went for gain, pedlars for knavery, tradespeople for 
their craft, rogues for mischief. Then there were 
*yagaboundes, plowmen, labourers, wagoners, and 
beggers, that for drunkennes lay in routes and heapes, 
8o great resorte thether came, that bothe knightes 
and ladies that wer come to see the noblenes, were 
faine to lye in haye and strawe, and hold theim there- 
of highly pleased.’ * * This gaudy pageant was the 
prelude to an era of great interest, for while dwelling 
on the ‘galanty shew,’ we cannot forget that now 
reigned Solyman the magnificent, and that this was 
the age of Leo the Tenth; that Charles the Fifth 
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to monarch ; and so well did he become his dignity, 


was now beginning his influential course; that a Sir 


Thomas More graced England ; and that in Ger- 
many there was ‘ one. Martin Luther,’ who ‘ belonged 
to an order of strolling friars.” Under Leo’s munifi- 
cent encouragement, Rafaello produced those mag- 
nificent creations which have been the inspiration of 
subsequent ages ; and at home, under Wolsey’s en- 
lightened patronage, colleges were founded, learning 
was encouraged, and the College of Physicians first 
instituted in 1518, found in him one of its warmest 
advocates and firmest supporters.” 

We must not, however, further pursue the 
wanderings of the author, which finish with Miss 
Linwood and her collection, We have, indeed, 
exhibited sufficient: specimens of the work to 
enable our readers to form their own opinion of 
its merit. 





The Egerlon Papers.—A Collection of Public 
and Private Documents, chiefly illustrative of 
the times of Elizabeth and James J., from the 
Original MSS. Edited by J. Payne Collier. 
Camden Society. 

For this volume the public are indebted to Lord 

Francis Egerton, who, in furtherance of the 

objects of the Camden Society, of which he is 

president, gave Mr. Collier permission to make 

a selection from the great body of manuscripts 

preserved at Bridgwater House. It contains a 

miscellaneous collection of public and private 

documents—some important in elucidating dis- 
puted points in the history of this period ; and 
many curious from the illustrations they inci- 
dentally afford of the characters and habits of 
the great men of Elizabeth's court. They were 
all either collected by, or addressed to, Sir Tho- 
mas Egerton, Keeper of the Great Seal, a states- 
man better known by the title of Lord Elles- 
mere, and who, the reader will probably recol- 
lect, filled the office of Lord Chancellor during 
more than half the reign of James the First. 
The earlier part of the volume is occupied by 
various documents relative to Henry VIII. and 
his son, and which were probably copied out by 

Lord Ellesmere when he became Solicitor Ge- 

neral to Elizabeth; there is also a copy of that 

Queen’s proclamation on her accession, which is 

valuable as correcting the statement of Camden, 

that the death of Queen Mary was “ for some 

time kept private,” since it bears date Nov. 18, 

the very day after her death. The apprehension 

of Elizabeth, or probably her ministers, of a 

re-action of the Protestant party, and their 

anxiety to prevent it, is shown in the concluding 
paragraph, which charges “all maner of our 
saide subjects to keepe themselves within our 
peaxe, and not to attempte upon anye pretence 
the breache, alteration, or chaunge of anye ordre 
or usage presentlye established within this our 
|realme, upon peyne of our indignation.” There 
are some curious documents relating to the ear- 
lier part of Elizabeth’s reign, and a long “ dis- 
course of the Queen’s marriage with the Duke 
of Anjoye,” apparently the joint production of 

Sir Nicholas Bacon the Lord Keeper, and Sir 

Walter Mildmay, in which the arguments for 

and against are stated with almost amusing mi- 

nuteness, while the constant reference to Mary 

of Scotland, and to her projected marriage with 

the Duke of Norfolk, show how dangerous a 

competitor for the crown of England she was 

felt to be. In a subsequent memorandum of the 

‘¢ Ordnance and stores in the Tower,” we have 

proof of the vigilance of Elizabeth in every de- 

partment; 504 pieces of brass ordnance are 
described as on shipboard, and 104 in the Tower 
in store ;—shot (“iron shot and stone”) to the 
value of 5,475/., and 6,617/. 10s. worth of gun- 
powder, and materials for making it. The list 
of “Calivers, daggers, morrispikes, and black 
billes,” is proportionally large, while the cata- 
logue of “ stuffe for firework,” which enume- 
rates, among other articles, “ camphor, vitriol, 





arsenic, assafetida, copperas, and aqua vite,” 
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makes us imagine ourselves in a chemist’s labo- 
ratory rather than in an arsenal. The whole 
value of the foregoing stores, which are exclu- 
sive of those “for supply of the forts and castells 
alongst the coast, and other places of strength 
and service,” amounts to 88,766/. 13s.4d. This 
sum, although multiplied by five, or perhaps five 
and a half, to bring it to the present value, may 
appear but small compared with modern Navy 
estimates; but compared with the times of Eliza- 
beth’s grandfather, Henry VII., or even with 
her father, the increase is very considerable. 

What with proceedings against Popish recu- 
sants, and “ suits arising from concealed lands,” 
Sir Thomas Egerton, as Solicitor General, had, 
no doubt, employment enough, yet he appears 
to have found time for occasional relaxation and 
the pleasures of the chace. There is a licence 
to sport, addressed by Lord Paget to his keepers, 
which begins right royally, “These are to will 
and command you,’—and concludes “ fare 
you well;” and in the appointment of Sir Tho- 
mas as master of the game to “ Henrie Erle of 
Derbie, Lord of Manne and the Isles,” we find 
that the latter assumes the style of an inde- 
pendent potentate, “To all men to whom these 
presentes shall come, greetinge,” &c. These in- 
stances are proofs of the high state still main- 
tained by the aristocracy, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Tudors. 

The depositions respecting the traitorous 
doings of Sir Bryan O'Rourke, are very charac- 
teristic of the Irish chieftain of those times. 
The following are two of the charges, selected 
from the thirty-two articles exhibited against 
him :— 

“10. Item,—the said Sir Bryan, contrary to the 
lawes of the Churche of Englande and Irland, did 
selebrate and keepe the feaste of the Natyvitie of our 
Lord God accordinge to the Romishe and Popishe 
computation ; and most trayterouslye and wickedly 
caused a woman's pycture to be drawne and draged 
after a horsse tayle through his owne towne, where 
then he kept his Xpmas, in the very pudle and myre 
and like most fylthy places, and did publishe and 
declare to the voulgare people that the same was her 
highnes pycture, and that he caused the same to be 
soe used in despighte and contempte of her Maty, 
tearmynge her highnes the mother and nurse of all 
herisies and heretiques, as more at lardge appereth 
by twoe severall attestations subscribed by Sir George 
Byngham, knight, and other credable persons, namely, 
John Ball, gent., Serjant at Armes, whoe was pre- 
sent and sawe this most wycked traytorus and abho- 
minable acte.” 

“ 22. Item,—in April, 1589, the said Sir Bryan 
most traytorusly did send his sonnes, Owen O’Rourke 
and Bryan O’Rourke, with his brother, Ternon 
O'Rourke, and all the force of his contrey, both 
horsemen and footmen, into the countye of Sligo, and 
then entringe most traytorusly into the Barrony of 
Tyreraghe, did burne, pray, spoyle, and kill her 
Mates faythfull subjectes; and from thence have 
taken and led away, besides other spoyle, the nom- 
ber of 3,000 cowes, and 1,000 mares and garrans, 
with an inumerable nomber of sheepe, and goates, 
and swyne, to the worth and value of 4,000 ster. ; 
and the said pray and spoyle did dryve and leade to 
the said Sir Bryan to his house of Dromheare.” 

But while Elizabeth was harassed with rebel- 
lions in Ireland, the state of the Scottish marches, 
and the conduct of King James, also excited 
her anxious attention. The following letter re- 
fers to some border dispute, and is a good spe- 
cimen of Elizabeth’s familiar style; it is ad- 
dressed to James :— 

“ My deare brother. I am to seke with what argu- 
mentes my letters shoulde be fraught, synce such 
theames be gyven me as I am loathe to fynde and 
slowe to receyve ; yet synce I must needes treate of 
and unwillingly receyve, I can not omitte to sett 
before you a [word not legible] example of a seduced 
Kynge by evil information. Was yt ever sene that 
a Prince, from his cradle preserved from the slaughter, 
helde upp in royalle dignitye, conserved from many 





treasons, maynteyned in all sorte of kyndnes, shoulde 
remunerate with so foule measure such deere desertes, 
with doubt to yelde a juste treatie uppon a lawfull 
frendes demande? Ought yt to be put toa question 
whether a Kynge shoulde doe an other his lyke a 
right? or shoulde a consell be demanded theyre 
good pleasure what he hym selfe shoulde doe? Were 
yt in the nonage of the Prince yt might have some 
colour, but in a father age it seemeth strange, and I 
dare saye without example. I am sorye for the cause 
that constreynes this speche, speciallye in so apert a 
a matter, whose note groweth farre, and ys of that 
nature that yt (I feare me) wyll more harme the 
wronger nor the wronged: for how litle regarde 
soever be helde of me, yet I shoulde greve too much 
to see you neglecte your selfe, whose honour ys 
touched in such degree as the Inglysh (whose regarde 
I doubt not but you have in some esteme for their 
good thoughtes of you) wyll measure your love by 
your dedes, not your wordes in your paper. There- 
fore for fine let this suffice you, that I am as evill 
treated by my named frende, as I coulde be by 
my knowne foe. Shall any castell or habitacle of 
myne be assayled by a night larcenie, and shall not 
my confederate sende the offender to his due pu- 
nysher? Shall a frende styck at that demaunde that 
he ought rather to prevent ? The law of the kyngelye 
love woulde have sayed No ; and not (for persuasion 


you to kepe their own rule) burye behynde you t 


counts, we no longer wonder that a royal visit 
often rendered the unfortunate receiver bank- 
rupt for the rest of his life. The visit on this 
occasion lasted, including that on which she took 
her departure, but four days, and yet in that 
short time, a sum equal to 11,000/. present 
money, was expended, besides presents of vari- 
ous kinds, which may be valued at 2,000/. more. 
The arrangements were on a scale that reminds 
us of the Christmas and Pentecost feasts of the 
Middle Ages, when the whole population of a 
city was called to partake of them. Fifty-four 
quarters of wheat, eleven oxen, twenty-two 
calves, eighty bucks—all of which are presents 
from different noblemen—and partridges and 
pheasants by the gross, Peacocks, bustards, and 
swans, are among the delicacies, as well as stur- 
geon and conger; while the partiality of our 
forefathers for oysters, is shown by the various 
entries of presents of them, amounting in the 
whole to fourteen “ firkins.” The bills for wine 
are enormous: 54/. for sack, and it was then 
not above 8s. a gallon, 32/. for Rhenish, and 
160/. for Gascony. This was a light sweet wine, 
and as such, was greatly prized by our, fore- 
fathers, who, until a very late period, never 


ppended to these bills, is a list of ‘all the pre- 


of such as never can nor wyll stede you, but dishonor.) drank dry wines if sweet could be procured. 


due regarde of me, and in yt of your selfe; who, 
long as you use this trade, wyll be thought nought 
of, vour selfe ought, but with conventions what they 
wylle. For Commissyons I wyll never graunt for an 
acte that he can not denye they made ; for whatso 
the cause be made, no cause shoulde have done yt. 
And when you with a better wayed judgement shall 
consider, I am sure my aunswere shall be more 
honourable and juste, which I expecte with moost 
spede, as well for you as for my selfe. For other 
doubtfull and litigious causes upon our bourders, I 
wyll be redye to permytte Commissyoners, yf I shall 
fynde it nedefull; but for this matter of so vyllay- 
nous an usage, assure you, I wyll never be so an- 
swered as thearers shall nede. In this and many 
other matters I requyre your trust to my Imbr, who 
faythfullye wyll worde theym. So praying God for 
your safie kepinge, 
“ Your lovinge Sister and Cosen, 

“ Junij, 1596.” “ Exizasetu R.” 

After the establishment of the Muscovy Com- 
pany in 1567, steps were, from time to time, 
taken to promote a friendly feeling between 
England and Russia. Letters from Elizabeth 
appear to have been sent to the “ Emperor of 
Muscovy” by Francis Cherry in 1598—a brief 
account of whose travels is here published. He 
brought back with him a long st} pene letter 
from the Emperor, who sent an ambassador to 
England in 1600. ‘The following letter, written 
on the death of Sir Thomas Egerton’s eldest son, 
who had accompanied Essex to Ireland in the 
summer of 1599, is very characteristic of the 
haughty, impetuous, but kind-hearted Essex :— 

“To the right honorable my very good L., the 
L. Keeper of the greatt seale of England. 

“ Whatt can you receave from a cursed cuntry but 
unfortunate newes? whatt can be my stile (whom 
heaven and earth are agreed to make a stranger,) 
butt a stile of mourning? not for my self that I 
smart, for I wold I had in my hart the sorrow of all 
my frends, butt I mourne thatt my destiny is to over 
live my deerest frendes. Of your losse, yt is nether 
good for me to write, nor you to reede; but I protest 
I fealt myself sensibly dismembred when I lost my 
frend. Shew your strength in lyfe. Lett me, yf yt 
be God’s will, shew yt in taking leave of the world 
and hasting after my frends. But I will live and dy, 

“More your Lordship’s than any man living, 
“ Arbrachan, this last,of August.” * Essex.” 

Sir Thomas Egerton, in 1601, bought Hare- 
field of Sir Edmund Anderson, and there, in 
1602, the Queen paid him a visit ; the details 
of the costs and Bsa ‘of this visit are given 
at length, and afford us an insight into the ar- 
rangements and expenses of these much dreaded 
honours; indeed, after looking over these ac- 





sentes that weare geven to my lord, at Hare- 
filde,”” many of these are characteristic. The 
Lord Mayor, besides other things, sends a pipe 
of sack, and “two firkins of sturgeon.” Mr. 
Thomas Spencer, probably a neighbouring far- 
mer, “ four oxen and twenty muttons ;” ** Goody 
Beckington,” six chickens; Mr. Walter Cope, 
probably also a farmer, cheese, cherry wine, and 
a Banbury cake; Mr. Brereton, who was an 
apothecary about the court, “rose water, pre- 
sarved leemons, and synamond water ;” while 
‘* Mistress Moore” sends a box of sweetmeats 
and preserves, probably the work of her own 
hands. Mr. Collier directs particular attention 
to one of the items, from which it appears that 
“ Sir Thomas Lucy” sent a present of “a 
bucke.” Now Malone, he says, discredits the 
whole story of Shakspeare’s deer-stealing, be- 
cause Sir Thomas Lucy had no park at Charle- 
cote, whereas here is proof that he possessed 
deer. But we submit that here is no proof that 
he had deer at Charlecote, which is the question 
at issue; and further, that there is no proof that 
the Lucys of Charlecote are referred to at all; 
and that it is far more probable that the “ bucke” 
was sent by the Lucys of Broxbourne, than from 
the distant Lucys at Charlecote, although the 
Lord Keeper, we are aware, at one time pos- 
sessed an estate in Warwickshire, and might 
therefore have been personally known to the 
Lucys of Charlecote. From another entry we 
find that 64/. was given to “the vaulters, play- 
ers, and dauncers,”’ and of this sum 10/. is spe- 
cified as having been paid “to Burbidge’s play- 
ers for Othello.” 

But whatever might be the respect which the 
Lord Keeper paid to his aged mistress, his eyes 
were earnestly fixed on the rising sun, and on 
the accession of James he transmitted a letter 
to Sir Thomas Chaloner, who had been dispatch- 
ed to Scotland previously to the Queen’s death, 
making humble proffer of his service to James. 
Another letter, addressed at the same time to 
Lord Henry Howard, is a choice specimen of 
the inflated style, and far-fetched conceits of too 
many of the prose writings of this period. It 
seems to have quite delighted the sapient King, 
for Lord Howard, in his answer, relates that he 
could not help presenting this letter, “so judici- 
ously and sweetly written,” to the sacred hand 
of his Majesty, “ who not only reade it over 
twice, withe exceding delight, but beside com- 
maunded me to give you verie great thankes for 
the strange conceit you hold of him.” Nor did 
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James express his satisfaction in words alone, 
for on the 24th of July following, the Lord 
Keeper was raised to the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, by the title of Baron Ellesmere. 

The following is a characteristic letter of Ra- 
leigh. The high tone he assumes, was not likely 
to further his interests at court, where he was 
already looked upon with hostility :— 

* To the right honorabell my very good Lords, 
the Lorde Keeper of the Great Seale, and 
my Lorde Chief Justice of Inglande, and to 
my very good frinde his Maiesties Atturnay 
Generall. 

“T received a warrant from your Lordshipps, my 
L. Keeper and my L. Cheife Justice, and signed also 
by Mr. Atturney Generall, requiringe me to deliver 
the possession of Derum howse to the Byshop of 
Derum or to his aturney, before the xxiiiit day of 
June next insewinge, and that the stabells and gar- 
den should be presently putt into his hands. And 
that I should not remove any selinge, glass, iron, &c, 
without warrant from your Lordships or any two of 
you. This letter semeth to mee very strange, seinge 
I have had the possession of the howse almost xx 
yeares, and have bestowed well nere 2,000/. uppon 
the same out of myne own purse. I am of oppinion 
that if the King’s Maiestye had recovered this howse, 
or the like, from the meanest gentelman and sarvant 
hee had in Inglande, that his Maiestye would have 
geven six monenths tyme for the avoydance, and I 
doo not know butt that the poorest artificer in Lon- 
don hath a quarter’s warninge given hyme by his 
land lord. I have made my provisions for 40 persons 
in the springe, and I have a [def. in MS.] of no less 
number [def. in MS.] and the like for allmost xx 
horse. Now, to cast out my hay and oates into the 
streats att an howres warninge, and to remove my 
famyly and stuff in 14 dayes after, is such a seveare 
expultion as hath not bynn offred to any man before 
this daye. But this I would have written to any that 
had not bynn of your Lordships plase and respect, 
that the course taken with me is both contrary to 
honor, to custome, and to civillety, and therefore I 
pray your Lordships to pardon me till I haye ac- 
quaynted the King’s Maiestye with this letter; and 
then, if his Maiestye shall thinck it reasonabell, I 
will obey it. But for the commandment sent mee 
for the wenscote and other things, I do not finde that 
it pleased his Maiestye to geve your Lordships any 
suche direction, and if I do any thing contrary to 
law the Byshope may take his remedy, and I per- 
ceave cannot want good frinds. And so I humblie 
take my leve, and rest your Lordships to commande. 

“'W. Rarecu.” 

There is a curious letter from Lord Dumfer- 
line, addressed to Lord Ellesmere, displaying a 
laughable mixture of broad Scotch and cockney 
spelling. It begins “my —- honorabil good 
Lord,” and eulogizes the ‘‘ wisdome and all other 
wertews whilkes schines in your lords.” The 
following, notwithstanding its occasional con- 
ceits, is a very graceful ‘“ begging letter’’ :— 

“ My very good L. Now Christenmas is done, yt 
is tyme for those that durst not presume to the feast 
to seke some parte of the fragments. I found nothing 
in my selfe worth prizing or valuing to be a grounde 
of a sute, saving love and fidelity only, which being 
the duety of all, ought not to be esteemed as singular 
inanye. This made me, being bashfull by nature 
and lame in lymmes, to lye styll, as the poore lame 
man by the poole of Bethesda, in hopes that after 
the Angelles moving of the water [St. John, v. 3.] 
some would helpe to put me in at one tyme or other. 
The water is often moved and almost exhausted, 
many are cured, and some are overflowed, and some, 
perhappes, surfayted, and yet I lye stylle lame and 
helples, but not hopeles. I see that Presidents of 
Provinces, and some honest petie Chancellors, and 
many others, have bene bountifully rewarded: Non 
equidem invideo, miror magis. I detracte nothing 
from their worthynes, but commend their good for- 
tunes. When I looke backe to my predecessors, I 
dare compare with none in desert, but with the last 
I would I might also compare with him in the frutes 
of my service, You may thynke me too ydle and 
folysh thus to trouble you with these foleryes: beare 
with me I praye you, and burne them, and let that 
be an expiatory sacrifice for this my faulte, Gifts 





gyven to oulde men serve but as Mary Magdalen’s 
oyntment, to helpe to burye them ; yet that comforts 
age, and in the ende serveth for good and necessarye 
use. On Sondaye last, and upon an occasion unex- 
pected, I cast out some fewe wordes to his Matie as a 
preparative of my sute, which he did gracyously ac- 
cept, and thereupon I have synce presumed to speake 
unto hym more at large by a fewe lynes in wrytinge. 
Yf it please ye to afforde furtherance unto yt, you 
shall gyve me great comfourt, and make my debte 
and obligacion unto you greater and stronger, which, 
in true and honest frendshippe and affection, is 
alredye seconde to none. Yf you mislyke yt, let this 
chylde dye in the cradelle, for I will never importune 
his Maty in any thing that maye seme unto you in- 
convenient for me to aske, or for his gracious and 
princelye wysedome to grante. And so I recom- 
mend my selfe to your good favour, and you to the 
Almighty, and, whylest I have being, will ever be 
your honest, true, and affectionate poore frende to 
command, T. E. C.” 
Whether Lord Ellesmere’s request was grant- 
ed we have no means of knowing; but that he 
received, up to the time of his death, substan- 
tial tokens of the King’s favour, is a matter of 
history. 
The following disgraceful letter is from Arch- 
bishop Abbot, a kind-hearted man in private life, 
sand one distinguished for the moderation of his 
Teligious views. Was it written in subserviency 
to the King’s command, and against his own 
better judgment? 
* To the right honorable my very good L. the L. 
Ellesmere, L. Chancelor of England, geve these. 
“ My very good Lord. His Majestie being care- 
full that justice should proceede against those two 
blasphemous heretikes, Legate and Wightman, gave 
me in charge that before the terme, when the judges 
drewe towards the towne, I should make his Majes- 
ties pleasure knowne unto your Lordship. And that 
is, that your Lordship should call unto you three or 
foure of the judges and take their resolution concern- 
ing the force of law in that behalfe, that so with 
expedition these evill persons may receive the recom- 
pence of their pride and impiety. His Majestie did 
thinke the Judges of the Kinges Benche to bee fittest 
to be dealt withall in this argument, as unto whom 
the knowledge of causes capital doth most ordinarily 
appertaine. And as I coneeived his Highnesse did 
not much desire that'the Lord Coke should be called 
there unto, least by his singularitie in opinion he 
should give staye to the businesse. So, hoping shortly 
to see your Lordship abroade, with remembrance of 
my best love, I remaine, 
“ Your Lordship’s very loving frend, 
“ Lambich, Januar. 21, 1611. G. Cant.” 


These two unfortunate men were the last 
“hereticks” burnt in England. Thus, all the 
horrible details and horrible pictures in Fox’s 
Martyrology, could not prevent Protestants 
from burning Protestants, more than fifty years 
after the days of “ bloody Queen Mary.’ From 
the following letter it appears that notwithstand- 
ing the unwillingness of some of the judges, and 
the noble opposition of Lord Coke, an “auto da 
fé” was determined upon :— 

“To the right honorable my very good L., the 
L. Ellesmere, L. Chancellor of England. 

“ My very good Lord. I cannot chuse but well 
approve your Lordships choise of the judges. And 
if any more should bee added, I distrust not but 
Justice Crooke would do well. Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams was with mee the other day, who maketh no 
doubt but that the lawe is cleere to burne them. 
Hee told me also of his utter dislike of all the Lord 
Coke his courses, and that himself and Baron Altham 
did once very roundly let the Lord Coke knowe their 
minde, that he was not such a maister of the lawe as 
hee did take on him, to deliver what he list for lawe, 
and to dispise all other. I finde the Kinges Atturney 
and Soliciter to bee throughly resolved in this present 
businesse, My servant, Hart, is at this present out 
of the way, but as soone as he cometh in hee shall 
waite upon your Lordship. And so, wishing your 
Lordship ease and health, I remaine, 

“ Your Lordships very ready to do you service, 
* Lambich, Januar, 22, 1611. * G. Cant.” 





——————== 

A curious anecdote is here recovered, which, 
no doubt, made a great noise in its day. Some 
insinuation, it was supposed, had been thrown 
out by the King of Denmark, when in England, 
against the honour of Lady Nottingham, who 
immediately addressed the following high-spirit- 
ed letter to his Ambassador :— 

“To the right wo. Sir Andrew Sinkler, knight, 

“Sir. Iam sorry this occasion should have bin 
offered me by the King your M'., which makes me 
troublesome to you for the present. Yt is reported 
tome by men of honor the great wrong the Kinge of 
the Danes hath done me when I was not by to an- 
swere for my selfe, for if I had bin present I would 
have letten him knowe how much I scorne to receive 
that wrong at his hands. I neede not write the per. 
ticuler of it, for the King him selfe knoweth best. 
I protest to you, Sir, I did thinke as honoble of the 
King your Mr. as I did of any one prince, but now 
I persuade my selfe there is as much basenes in him 
as can be in any man; for, although he be a prince 
by birth, it seemes not to me that there harbereth 
any princely thoughts in his brest, for either in prince 
or subject it is the basest parte that can be to wrong 
any woman of honor. And I would the King your 
Mr. should knowe that I deserve as little that name 
which he gave me, as either the mother of him selfe 
or of his children: and if ever I come to knowe 
what man hath informed your Mr. so wrongfully of 
me, I shall doe my best to put him from doing the lyke 
to any other; but if it hath come by the tongue of 
any woman, I dare say she would be glad to have 
companyons. So leaveing to trouble you any farther, 
I rest your friend, 

© Marcaret Notincuam.” 

As the original letter is found among Lord 
Ellesmere’s papers, it must have been sent back 
from Denmark, and was probably placed in his 
hands for advice on the matter. The ne 
extract, from an accompanying narrative an 
explanation, will show the origin of the mis- 
take :— 

“The Lord Admirall was the man made choice of 
to putt his Mty in mynde how the time passed, and 
when the opportunity of the tide served (his Highnes 
being then abourd the King of Den. shipp with the 
Queene, &c.), he, often consulting with his watch to 
see how the time slipt away, putt the King of En. 
in mynde that he should leese the benefitt of the tide 
unlesse he were then gone at that hower. The Kinge 
of D., desirous to enjoye the company of theis his 
deerest freinds as long as possibly he could, was 
pleased to take notice of this my L. Ad. importunitye, 
and was as ernest on the contrary side for their longer 
staye abourde. The L. Admirall, in the ende, shew- 
ing what hower it was by his watche (which he (as it 
is sayd) had purposely advanced some ij howers only 
for this turne), the K. of Denmarke, suspecting it, 
was pleased to aske him what was the hower by his 
watche. His Lop. told him neere fower, wherupon 
the K. of D. replied, No, it is but two, which his 
Lop., eyther not willing or not well understanding, 
still seemed to be of the same opinion. The K., to 
make him the better to understand him, was faine 
to doe yt by way of demonstration, and, with his 
foremost fingers directed towards him, shewed him 
by the nomber of them the hower of the day, which 
was, according to the generall opinion of those pre- 
sent, neere the true time of the daye; but his Maty 
in the performance hereof was so long in action that 
the standers by tooke notice that my Lo. Adm, toke 
some secrett dislike at the manner thereof; whereof 
notice being since given to the Countesse of Notting- 
ham, she hath sent a letter eyther to the King of D. 
himself or one very neere him, the subject whereof 
was only the discontent she tooke at the K. of Den. 
The particulars of this letter were such as are very 
offensively taken heer. Amongst other, shee in ex- 
presse plaine termes writt unto him that she did not 
thinke that the K. of the Danes would have offred 
that abuse to any lady of England as to make the 
signe of the hornes at her husband.” 

On the 7th of November, 1616, Lord Elles- 
mere was created Viscount Brackley, but he en- 
joyed his honours only four months, and died 
early in 1617, 
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Narrative of the War in Affghanistan in 

1838_9. By Capt. Henry Havelock. Colburn. 
Captain Havelock informs us, that he printed in 
India, some years ago, an account of the three 
campaigns in Ava; but haying delayed his pub- 
lication until the interest of the war had been 
forgotten, his work was less successful than he 
might reasonably have anticipated. To prevent 
a similar evil in the present instance, he had the 
work before us set up in Serampore, and trans- 
mitted the proof-sheets overland to England ; 
and his publisher, seconding his ardour, would 
not wait for the landscapes and plans which 
were intended to accompany it. Yet, and not- 
withstanding their haste, they have been anti- 
cipated, as is known to our readers. The Cap- 
tain, however, is a more pleasant companion 
than Dr. Kennedy: his imperturbable good 
humour is a complete contrast to the querulous 
and captious tone of the latter: even where he 
acts the part ofa critic, he censures with regret, 
and praises with heartiness. On the other hand, 
his work is deficient in unity, and is rather a 
series of detached sketches than a continuous 
narrative of the campaign. 

After a very rapid, and not very perfect view 
of the political circumstances which led our 
Indian rulers to resolve on the restoration of 
Shah Soojah, the Captain describes Lord Auck- 
land’s interview with Runjeet Singh—not, in- 
deed, in such gorgeous colouring as Mr. Osborne, 
but, as we opine, with greater fidelity to truth 
and nature :— 

“The British suwarree (suite) moved forward a 
few yards to pay the compliment of the istigbal as 
it is called, or initiative advance in meeting; both 
suwarrees having halted for a moment before this 
courteous concession was made. Lord Auckland 
habited in a blue coat embroidered with gold, and 
wearing the ribbon of the bath, his secretaries in the 
showy diplomatic costume of similar colour and rich- 
ness, Sir Henry Fane in the uniform of a general- 
officer covered with orders, the tallest, and most 
stately person in the whole procession of both nations, 
the numerous staffs of the civil ruler and. military 
chief in handsome uniforms, made altogether ‘a gal- 
lant show,’ as their animals, with a simultaneous 
rush, urged by the blows and voices of the mohauts, 
moved to the front. Forward to meet them then 
came on a noisy and disorderly though gorgeous 
rabble of Sikh horse and foot men, shouting out the 
titles of their great sirdar, some habited in glittering 
brocade, some in the busuntee, or bright spring yellow 
dresses, which command so much respect in the 
Punjab, some wearing chain armour, But behind 
these clamorous foot and cavaliers were the elephants 
of the Lord of Lahore; and seated in the foremost 
was seen an old man in an advanced stage of decre- 
pitude, clothed in faded crimson, his head wrapped 
up in folds of cloth of the same colour. His single 
eye still lighted up with the fire of enterprise, his 
gray hair and beard, and countenance of calm design, 
assured the spectators that this could be no other than 
the old ‘Lion of the Punjab.’ The shock of ele- 
_ at the moment of meeting is really terrific, 

ore than a hundred of these active and sagacious, 
but enormous animals, goaded on by their drivers in 
contrary directions, are suddenly brought to a stand- 
still by the collision of opposing fronts and fore- 
heads,” 

The object of this interview, to some extent, 
failed. Runjeet, indeed, declared himself our 
ally, but his reluctance to admit a British army 
into the Punj-fb was not overcome. Sir A. 
Burnes, however, by procuring the cession of the 
Fort of Bukkur from the ruling Ameer, greatly 
facilitated the passage of the Indus, and enabled 
the Bengal troops to relieve the Bombay con- 
tingent from the awkward position in which 
they were placed by the nalts of the Ameers 
of Sinde. Capt. Havelock gives a lively descrip- 
tion of the feelings of the army in the march to 
Hydrabad :— 

“ At this period the spirits of every soldier in the 
Bengal contingent were buoyant and high. Before 





us lay Hydrabad. It was known to contain the accu- 
mulated wealth of the most affluent, as well as 
powerful, of the branches of the Talpoor family, 
amounting in specie, jewels, and other valuables, and 
ingots of gold, to eight crores of Sindian rupees well 
told, or not less than eight millions sterling, Such a 
prize is not often in a century, even in India, pre- 
sented to the grasp of a Britisharmy. As we moved 
forward we heard daily of the contumacy and inso- 
lence of the Ameers haying mounted higher and 
higher, of their obstinate and contemptuous rejection 
of all the proposals of Colonel Pottinger, of the 
whole of the officers of the British legation having 
quitted the capital, and of a tone of the most haughty 
defiance maintained on the brink of impending de- 
struction by the Belooche and Sindian soldiery.” 

It was a sad disappointment, when the prize 
was almost within their grasp, to learn that the 
Ameers had consented to all the demands of the 
British envoy. The soldiers turned back to the 
Indus with nothing but a fatiguing march for 
their pains. 

At Shikarpore, the well-known city of money- 
changers, Shah Soojah joined his allies; and 
the following description of that monarch appears 
to be a faithful likeness :— 

“ The king himself is rather a stout person of the 
middle size, his chin covered with a long, thick, and 
neatly-trimmed beard, dyed black to conceal the en- 
croachments of time. His manner towards the Eng- 
lish is gentle, ‘calm, and dignified, without haughti- 
ness; but his own subjects have invariably complained 
of his reception of them as cold and repulsive even 
to rudeness. His complexion is darker than that of 
the generality of Affghans, and his features, if not 
decidedly handsome, are not the reverse of pleasing; 
but the expression of his countenance would betray 
to a skilful physiognomist that mixture of timidity 
and duplicity so often observable in the character of 
the higher order of men in Southern Asia.” 

As the army advanced towards Candahar, pro- 
visions began to run short, and water failed the 
troops more than once as they skirted the desert. 
Such scenes as the following at Bushoree were 
frequently repeated :— 

“Under the wall of the town, or rather place of 
refuge from the plundering Belooches, we found the 
narrow-mouthed and deep pits, dignified with the 
name of wells, which had been sunk for the supply 
of the army. Sentries guarded them from all un- 
authorized interference, and a portion of them was 
left for two or three hours to fill again after being 
exhausted; whilst around the others eager and squab- 
bling troopers and followers were dragging up muddy 
and sandy water in leathern dols or buckets, and 
brazen Jotas or drinking-pots, and swallowing it with 
the air of men imbibing nectar; whilst chursas, im- 
perfectly-tanned hides, which form a part of the 
equipment of carriage camels, were used as tolerable 
substitutes for troughs and cisterns in ministering to 
the wants of those animals and of horses.” 

In the mountain defiles, the followers of the 
army frequently manifested great timidity. 
Single desertions were common ; but on one oc- 
casion an entire body attempted to return home. 
But though annoyed by robbers and predatory 
hordes, the British troops advanced to Candahar 
without meeting any hostile army, and the city 
offered no resistance. The description of the 
present state of Candahar will perhaps surprise 
those who remember that it has been the empo- 
rium of that part of Asia since the days of Alex- 
ander the Great, and probably long before :— 

“ The streets are filthy to an excess not to be con- 
ceived by one who has not travelled in Asia, and 
mendicity is to be seen in them in the most loath- 
some and repulsive forms, Blind, maimed, deformed, 
ragged, and unspeakably squalid men, women, and 
children (the last in the greatest numbers,) not only 
stand and sit, but lie grovelling in the dust and mire, 
and under the very horses’ feet, perpetually exclaim- 
ing, * Buraee khooda, buraee khooda!” * For the sake 
of God.’” 

The spirited storming of Ghuznee has been 
too recently described in the newspapers for us 





to quote the Captain’s account, which, indeed, 





adds little to our previous information, One in- 
cident, however, is new. It appears, that after 
the gate had been blown open, and the forlorn 
hope established in the fortress, an accident had 
nearly rendered success unavailing :— 

* Brigadier Sale, whilst his skirmishers were closing 
by sound of bugle, had steadily and promptly pressed 
forward to support the forlorn hope. As he moved 
on, he met an engineer officer, evidently suffering 
from the effects of the recent explosion, and anx- 
iously inquired of him how the matter went beyond 
the bridge. This gallant person had been thrown to 
the ground by the bursting of the powder, and though 
he had not received any distinct wound, fracture, or 
contusion, was shaken in every limb by the concus- 
sion. His reply was, that the gate was blown in, but 
that the passage was choked up, and the forlorn hope 
could not force an entrance. Brigadier Sale was too 
cool and self-possessed not to be able at once to draw 
the inference that to move on under such circum- 
stances was to expose his troops to certain destruc- 
tion. He ordered the retreat to be sounded. The 
tempestuous character of the weather, and the noise 
of the fire of all arms did not prevent this signal 
from being heard even by the reserve: but it con- 
veyed the order which British soldiers are always 
slowest in obeying. The column, however, made a 
full halt in the path of victory. But the check was 
not of long duration. The Brigadier, perfectly calm 
at this moment ofsupposed difficulty, addressed him- 
self to another engineer officer, with whom he happily 
fell in at this interesting moment. He assured him, 
that though the passage of the gateway was much 
impeded, the advanced stormers, under Col. Dennie, 
had already won their way through it. The Brigadier 
promptly gave the signal to move on,” 


In one respect, the conquerors of Ghuznee 
exhibited a noble example of forbearance, not 
often to be found in the history of towns taken 
by storm :— 

“Let it be recorded to the honour of the captors, 
that though Ghuznee was carried by storm, after a 
resistance stout enough to have roused the angry 
passions of the assailants, the Affghans were every- 
where spared when they ceased to fight ; and it is in 
itself a moral triumph exceeding in value and dura- 
tion the praise of the martial achievement of the 
troops, that, in a fortress captured by assault, not the 
slightest insult was offered to one of the females found 
in the zunanu within the walls of the citadel.” 

Who that has read Baber’s autobiography can 
forget the emperor's —— of Cabool and 
its delicious fruits? Capt. Havelock is scareely 
less enthusiastic; but the subject is now trite, 
and we turn toa strange incident, an explanation 
of which is promised, but not given, in the ap- 
pendix :— 

“ Here I may mention the unexplained existence 
of a small tombstone near the Lahore gate, purport- 
ing to mark the spot where repose the remains of one 
Thomas Hicks, and bearing date 1666. Who was 
Thomas Hicks? No one in our army could satis- 
factorily answer the question, But it is hardly to 
be doubted that he was a British subject, who had 
penetrated to Cabool before Forster, Joseph Woolf, 
or Lieutenant Burnes. Who erected his monument, 
and wrote its inscription in English? A surviving 
companion and countryman alone could have done 
this. The Affghan cemeteries and monumental slabs 
are very like our own, and the sculptors of Cabool 
engrave well in the Persian character both on tomb- 
stones and cornelian signets; but they could not 
execute an English inscription without British assis- 
tance. To whom, then, were the ashes of Thomas 
Hicks indebted for the ‘ munus inane’ of sepulture 
and memorial? The legend looks like the dictation 
of an illiterate English comrade, or relative, to an 
Afighan artist.” 

Soon after the occupation of Cabool, the heir- 
apparent, Timoor Shah, arrived to congratulate 
his father. The account given of this prince 
does not inspire confidence in the perpetuation 
of the restored dynasty :— 

* In countenance he resembles his father, though 
the expression of his features conveys the impression 
of less acuteness and discrimination. He is in cha- 
racter far more like his grandfather, whose name he 
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bears, than the adventurous Dooranee who founded 
‘the dynasty. Naturally timid, and, as well as his 
brothers, nurtured in seclusion and obscurity in Loo- 
diana, (sayupurwur, nursed in the shade, as the 
Affghans phrase it,) he little appreciates the change 
of fortune which has placed his parent once more on 
a throne, and in his progress from the Sutlege bit- 
terly complained to the British officers of the hard 
fate which had dragged him forth from the tranquil- 
lity and comfort of his peaceful retirement to endure 
the hardships of a soldier and the privations of a tra- 
veller, and to be bound hand and foot by the forma- 
lities of a court in the burning plains of the Punjab, 
the passes of the Khyber, and at the royal head- 
quarters of an invading force.” 

Captain Havelock intimates, that the up- 
holding of Shah Soojah on the throne from which 
he was so long an exile will be a task of some 
delicacy and difficulty. Since the death of Run- 
jeet Singh, the affairs of the Punj-4b have fallen 
into sad confusion; and it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that an armed interference in that unhappy 
country will soon become necessary. The Sikhs, 
if hostile, could easily cut off all communication 
between the presidency of Bengal, or rather 
Agra, and the kingdom of the Affghans; and 
the difficulties with which the Bombay troops 
had to contend in Lower Sinde sufficiently show 
that Shah Soojah, in any sudden emergency, 
could derive no efficient aid from that quarter. 
The Indian government has got safely through 
one crisis, but all danger has not disappeared ; 
indeed, we should rather say, that recent events 
have shown ‘in increased necessity for watchful- 
ness and prudence. 








French Aristocracy—[Le Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, §c.| By Le Comte Horace de Viel- 
Castel. 10 vols. Paris. London, Rolandi. 

WE do not often concern ourselves with foreign 

works of fiction; but the pretensions advanced 

by the Comte de Viel-Castel are of a nature not 
to be wholly overlooked. He professes to give 

the world, in the five novels now before us, a 

study (in artistic language) of the royalist French 

nobility—its morals and manners—such as it was 
during the latter years of the Restoration, and 
such as it has been since the Revolution of July, 

1830; and, in the introduction to the first novel 

of the series, he intimates his fitness to depict 

the Faubourg St. Germain and the provincial 
nobility, by exhibiting himself as individually 
belonging to the former, and closely connected 
by family with the latter, spending whole sum- 
mers with his country cousins. He is, more- 
over, an aristocrat and legitimatist; and hence 
would have it inferred, that his picture is as 
favourable as truth would admit. This may be 
true, and if so, we are sorry for it; but must 
observe, that the writer is manifestly irritated 
against the high aristocracy as a body, because 
to its luxurious idleness and demoralization he 
imputes the fall and continued exile of the legi- 
timate dynasty. He considers the country, upon 
patrimonial domains, amidst what may be termed 

a patrimonial peasantry, the proper and useful 

place of the nobility. Inthe introduction to the 

first of the three novels comprising the Faubourg 

St. Germain, the Count says,— 

The Faubourg St. Germain has now only a noxious 
influence, whose demoralizing action has often weigh- 
ed destructively in the political scale. The Faubourg 
St. Germain is the world—the great world—the so- 
ciety which gives laws to all others, and upon which 
all others strive to model themselves. The recollec- 
tions and traditions of all our fairest epochs are there 
—glorious events founded those illustrious names, of 
which their bearers may well be proud.—The past 
history of the Faubourg St. Germain is noble, but 
the present offers sad realities,-shameful maladies 
of our strangely civilized epoch, engendered by town 
life, ambition, the desire of shining, and, above all, of 
acting a part.—What this Faubourg might do, is 
immense—what it does, nothing.—Infected with the 





epidemic disease of the nineteenth. century, egotism, 


[Anglicé, selfishness, } the Faubourg St. Germain has 
drawn back fromthe movement, which it hopes thus 
to evade: dreading the struggle, it shuts itself up, 
awaiting better days, and has suffered its energies 
to become enervated, and its intellectual power to 
dwindle, till it has become a mere drawing-room. 

This may suffice to show the views and feel- 
ings of the author. Let us now look at his por- 
traiture of this exclusive society, which deems 
itself the centre and model of civilization, To 
analyze five novels is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion ; but a few words of the tenour of the tales 
will answer our purpose. 

The first three are destined to paint the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. In the first, ‘Gerard de 
Stolberg,’ we have the intense passion of a young 
German for Madame de Lucheux, a seemingly 
simple, sensitive girl, married to a silly and 
heartless autograph maniac. At one time, we 
are led to fear for the honour of the young wife; 
but the influence of the Faubourg makes a mere 
coquette of her: she gives equal encouragement 
to more than one, avoiding positive guilt; and 
the gentlemen, understanding how equally they 
have been treated, conjointly forsake her. In 
the course of the story, we learn that the Fau- 
bourg connives at such intrigues as animate 
society, but utterly reprobates all engrossing 
passions, which are considered as in bad taste, 
and as making a lover no better than a husband; 
while the Count himself seems to think that 
deep, true passion almost justifies the faults it 
produces. 

The second novel, ‘Madame la Duchesse,’ 
strongly confirms this opinion, inasmuch as the 
Duchess, who has married solely for her title, 
breaks her nuptial vow with two lovers, is re- 
presented as far more amiable and virtuous—(is 
the word admissible ?)—than Mad. de Lucheux, 
inasmuch as she possesses heart and senses! 
She is, however, a coquette likewise, and is 
never as thoroughly in love as she ought to be; 
but her chief fault is ambition, which enables 
an artful, intriguing man and woman—the latter 
so ill reputed, that the St. Germain collets montés 
[ Anglicé, prudes] will not visit her—to prevent 
the Duchess, when a widow, from marrying her 
second lover, a mere Vicomte, that she may re- 
tain her higher title, and shine in the salons: 
the object of the two intriguers being,—on the 
lady’s part, to reinstate herself in female society 
iota her intimacy with the Duchess—on the 
gentleman’s, to raise his reputation by seducing 
her as a very distinguished and influential per- 
sonage. And all this isa picture of the manners 
of high nobility of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
drawn by one of themselves ! 

In ‘ Mademoiselle de Verdun,’ the third 
novel, we have at last a good and pious girl, edu- 
cated in retirement and poverty, upon whom the 
fascinations of the Faubourg, when she is trans- 
planted thither, as Vicomtesse de Baudrimont, 
take no effect; but she is virtuous after the 
Count’s fashion,—would sacrifice nuptial fidelity, 
honour, and heaven, to afford the lover of her 
girlhood happiness, and escapes only because he 
loves her too well to disgrace her. 

We pass over the ‘ Faubourg St. Honoré,’ a 
picture of the same kind, being in haste to reach 
our author’s last novel, in which he presents us 
with characters more congenial to our taste, as 
well as to his own, (with which, indeed, he avers 
in the preface, are all his sympathies,) ‘La 
Noblesse de Province, or Arthur d’Aizac.’ It 
is the striking contrast between these volumes 
and the preceding, with the representation they 
give of a state of things which we conceived not 
to exist in France, that induced us to notice these 
sketches of society. It would appear that on 
their return all the rich emigrés settled them- 
selves at Paris—all the poor retired to the coun- 





try, where they constitute what we should term 
a sort of Squirearchy, a few hundreds a year 
being their usual and sufficient income. The 
scene is laid in the most mountainous district of 
Perigord, where we find roads impracticable for 
wheels, and sometimes for horses—indigent 
nobles keeping rich plebeians at a distance— 
estates left entire to elder sons, charged only as 
of old with small provisions for younger children, 
and that with the full consent of those younger 
children, in order to preserve the family—land- 
lords acting as the parents of the peasantry, and 
considered and loved as such by their ja 
dents: the whole vividly reminding us of some 
remote part of Scotland, or even of the High- 
lands,—not of gay, revolutionized, progressive 
France. 

The story is simple, though the catastrophe is 
not very probable ; but the book rests its claims 
to interest the reader mainly on the develope- 
ment of character and social condition. Arthur 
d’Aizac, a Paris profligate, belonging to a set 
whose ambition is to emulate the notorious roués 
of the Regency, having dissipated his own for- 
tune, visits his uncle, the Marquis d’Aizac, in 
his patrimonial castle, and at once agrees to the 
proposal that he should wed the beautiful heiress 
of the Comte de Chabrouillac. This is a marriage 
long arranged by the Marquis and Comte, un- 
conscious that Marthe de Chabrouillac is at- 
tached to the playmate of her childhood, Ernest 
de Montespée. Arthur having, by his insolent 
profligacy and conduct, offended the family, 
affects romantic sentimentality, and declares that 
his fate shall rest with Marthe uninfluenced. 
He discovers her attachment, and resolves to 
force her acceptance by dishonouring, without 
robbing her of her maiden purity, by which means 
he will also, he thinks, be enabled to dictate the 
terms of the marriage contract. For this pur- 

ose he steals into her room at night, when she 
is asleep, sits quietly by her bedside till she 
wakes, and then tells her that her character is 
lost save as his wife; and upon her resolutely 
rejecting him, withdraws so as to meet her uncle. 
Marthe dies forthwith of a brain fever, and 
Arthur is discarded by the Marquis. 


Of the characters brought before us in this 
short tale, the Marquis and Comte are patriarchal 
chiefs of a clan, though the latter is prosy and 
somewhat of a bore; the Abbé de Chabrouillac 
is a perfect clerical uncle and preceptor; and 
Ernest and Marthe are well-bred, well-informed, 
and accomplished oung people, despite their 
rustic education. The only extract for which we 
can find room, is the Marquis d’Aizac’s picture 
of the life of the Noblesse de Province: he asks 
his nephew— 

*Do you Parisians know what a gentleman is ?"— 
* Why yes, pretty nearly,’ replied Arthur hesitatingly. 
—‘That is to say, the man who is called Duke, 
Marquis, Count, or Baron, who has a de before his 
name, and bears a coat of arms with some sort of 
coronet upon his carriage, is a gentleman.’—‘ But, 
my dear uncle, what would you require to make a 
gentleman now-a-days? the Charter does not recog- 
nize the distinction.’ * * * Here, Arthur, you will still 
find gentlemen, because they necessarily belong to the 
manners and customs ofthe province. The gentleman 
here is the proprietor ; he possesses the estates long 
possessed by his forefathers; his name is known to 
all, appertains to all as astandard. The villagers that 
surround his castle consider themselves, in some sort, 
as part of his family: betwixt the lord and the pea- 
sant there exists a bond of charitable paternity; of 
deep attachment, not knit in a day, but formed by 
centuries, * * Our title of Lord is a title of pater- 
nity, charging us with duties towards those who 
honour and revere us, because we repay this deference 
in charity, paternal cares, and honest protection.’-— 
*In all this, my dear uncle, I see much trouble and 
constraint for your gentleman, but no advantage.’"— 
* How, thou abominable Parisian! dost count for 
nothing the happiness of being regarded with affec- 
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tion by a whole province ; the consciousness of being 
useful—being needful? I have not a joy but my pea- 
sants share it, not a sorrow but grieves them. It is 
something, master nephew, to be beloved ; to possess 
hereditary duties—hereditary affection. Our peasants 
know but two magistrates, representing, in their eyes, 
all power: we lords of castles are their civil trust, as 
the parish priests are the depositories of their religious 
faith. —‘ But, admitting all this, my excellent uncle, 
itis but a life interest, that will die with you.—* Why 
so ?—‘ Because the law of inheritance will destroy 
your lordships and fortunes.’—‘ Not at all; your law 
of inheritance has not reached us. Peasants, nobles, 
and younger sons know better. * * Our fortunes, 
those of gentlemen in easy circumstances, do not 
exceed 400/. or 5001, or, at the outside, 1,000/. a year. 
Now divide 1,000/. a year among a family. No one 
can inhabit the paternal mansion. Each must sell 
his bit of land, and become the petty citizen of a large 
town. The peasants, whom this fortune supported, 
will be distressed ; the country, deprived of its pro- 
tectors, will swarm with bailiffs, money-lendérs, 
manufacturers [industriels], and all the leeches 
who corrupt the people, whilst fattening on their 
labours.’ * * * You are an enemy to progress, my dear 
uncle. To the progress that is organized as be- 
spoken and announced in a prospectus, lam. The 
only real progress moves insensibly ; no one sees it 
pass, but it is always advancing, like the hour-hand 
of a clock.’ 

But we meant not to give the Marquis d’Ai- 
zac’s or the Comte de Viel-Castel’s notions of 
political economy ; and conclude with the ques- 
tion,—Can such things be in impatient France 
in the nineteenth century? We doubt it. 





An Appeal on behalf of Church Government, 
addressed to the Prelates and Clergy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By 
a Member of the Church. Houlston & Stone- 
man. 


Severna pamphlets have already appeared on 
the debate which arose in the House of Lords 
on the 26th of May last, in consequence of a 
petition presented by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
relative to the subscription to the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Established Church; others are 
announced as on the eve of publication—a sig- 
nificant proof that the subject has engaged atten- 
tion, for, to vary Lord Bacon’s metaphor, “ straws 
are not blown about until the wind begins to 
rise.” To enter on the many controversies in- 
volved in the discussion is equally inconsistent 
with our purpose and inclination ; but to explain 
to our readers the nature of the- questions at 
issue, is obviously our duty, and is the course we 
have pursued on many similar occasions. A 
better guide we could not have than the pamphlet 
before us; it is temperate and manly, and, though 
anonymous, evidently speaks with authority. 
However absurd the notion of an infallible 
church may be, that of immutable law in a 
church confessing itself fallible is more so; every 
society, association, or institution, must be in a 
precarious state when it has no legislative power 
to repeal obsolete forms, to adopt alterations 
rendered necessary by the change of times and 
circumstances, and when, besides, it has no ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to determine controverted 
points in its existing laws. Countless instances 
might be shown, to prove that the forms in which 
Opinions are embodied may, by a change in ex- 
ternal circumstances, teach the very contrary of 
the doctrines they were designed to inculcate. 
For instance, the prayers and formularies of the 
Western Churches were originally written in 
Latin, because that was the known tongue of the 
people: had any sanctity ascribed to language 
dictated the choice, Hebrew or Greek would 
have been chosen, as they had been spoken by 
Christ and his apostles. In process of time 
Latin fell into disuse, new languages sprung up, 
but the old formularies were preserved, and thus 
the form generated the doctrine of prayers in an 





unknown tongue, though originally framed for 
the very opposite purpose. A similar result 
would take place in the Anglican Church, if its 
formularies were preserved unaltered when the 
language in which they were written had be- 
come obsolete. Such a result was not designed 
by the framers of our Liturgy; on the contrary, 
so far as human foresight could avail, they have 
guarded against it, for they have expressly de- 
clared that “the particular Forms of divine 
worship, and the Rites and Ceremonies appointed 
to be used therein, being things in their own 
nature indifferent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged ; it is but reasonable, that upon weighty 
and important considerations, according to the 
various exigency of times and occasions, such 
changes and alterations should be made therein, 
as to those that are in place of authority should 
from time to time seem either necessary or ex- 
pedient.” 

But the authors of this declaration did not 
foresee that a time would come when the Church 
of England would practically have no person or 
body of persons in such “ place of authority” as 
would enable them to effect such alterations, or 
even to decide controversies respecting what is 
established. The Houses of Convocation have 
long fallen into disuse, and to revive them would 
be a very questionable experiment; for since 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and 
of the Catholic disabilities, Parliament and the 
Privy Council no longer consist exclusively of 
members of the Church of England; and the 
power of legislating for the Church could not, 
without obvious impropriety, be intrusted to 
those who dissent from its discipline and doc- 
trine. The Church, then, is without any legis- 
lative body of its own, and without means of 
exercising what it claims in its articles, “ autho- 
rity in matters of faith.” 

There has been a growing conviction among 
a portion of the clergy that such a state of things 
should not be allowed to continue; and that, to 
use the words of the Preface to the Prayer Book, 
alterations are necessary “for the more proper 
expressing of some words or phrases of ancient 
usage in terms more suitable to the language of 
the present times, and the clearer explanation 
of some words and phrases which are either of 
doubtful signification or otherwise liable to mis- 
construction.” These sentiments are strongly 
and concisely expressed in the petition presented 
to the House of Lords, which was signed by 
thirty clergymen and by about the same number 
of lay members of the Established Church. This 
remarkable document stated— 

“ That some deviations from the authorized forms 
and positive obligations of our Church have been 
found so advisable as to be sanctioned by general 
practice, while the Clergy are still bound to profess 
an adherence to the letter of our Prayer Book and 
Articles. 

“That Athanasius’ Creed is not generally under- 
stood by the people ; and is drawn up ina way which 
leads many to believe that the damnatory clauses 
are part of the Catholic Faith ; while each of the 
damnatory clauses in itself is such as to require an 
explanation inconsistent with the words, when taken 
in their plain sense and common force. 

“ That in various other parts of our Prayer Book, 
especially in the services for Baptism, for Ordina- 
tion, and for Burial, some words and phrases are of 
doubtful signification, and otherwise liable to mis- 
construction; so that the alteration of them has be- 
come requisite or expedient, and will cut off occasion 
from them that seek occasion of cavil or quarrel 
against our Liturgy. 

“That some of the Canons could not be acted 
upon, and others are confessedly inexpedient ; while 
the Clergy are commonly understood to be bound to 
the observance of them all.” 

Five prelates took a part in the discussion 
which arose on the presentation of this petition, 
—the Archbishops of Dublin and Canterbury, 





the Bishops of Lincoln, Norwich, and London, 
—and they all agreed that the establishment of 
a legislative body and an appellate jurisdiction 
in matters of doctrine and discipline were highly 
expedient, if not absolutely necessary. But a 
different question was introduced into the debate, 
—namely, whether any, and what alterations 
were desirable. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
denied that any were required, and declared that 
“the practice of the Clergy ought to be made 
consonant with the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Established Church ;” but he did not notice the 
numerous cases in which the meaning of these 
Articles is doubtful or disputable. e Bisho 
of Norwich proposed “ to expand the sense an 
meaning of subscription,”—a sentiment repro- 
bated by the Bishop of London; he also referred 
to the struggle in 1689, for obtaining a reforma- 
tion of the Liturgy, and concluded with the fol- 
lowing words of warning :— 

“Tt is for us, the heads of the Church, to meet 
the difficulties of the petitioners, and to undertake 
their cause; for I am persuaded that if we do not, 
the time may come when, under other powers,— 
under another pressure,—we may be forced to do 
that which we may now do quietly, and which it is 
now in our power to do, voluntarily, and be com- 
pelled to adopt measures opposed to our feelings, and 
to which we should all object.” 

The Bishop of London’s speech has been 
harshly criticized in pamphlets by the Rev. Mr. 
Hull and the Rev. i. E. Head, but we think 
unnecessarily. His Lordship strongly, and as 
we think justly, insisted on honesty of subscrip- 
tion; but he did not take into account what was 
really the material point in issue,—namely, the 
doubts and scruples which may arise after sub- 
scription, from observing how the discipline and 
formularies of the Church worked in practice. 
His Lordship himself, according to Me. Hull, 
departs from the letter of the rubric in adminis- 
tering the rite of Confirmation; and as subscrip- 
tion is a continuous act, he thus allows to him- 
self ‘‘latitude and expansion” in at least one 
part of the Liturgy. 

On these circumstances the Appeal before us 
is founded. The author having shown that the 
Church possesses no legislative or judicial power, 
but that it is subject to the government of assem- 
blies, which may and do comprise within them 
persons who altogether dissent from its commu- 
nion, declares :— 

“ Every friend of the Church must perceive that 
this is far from being a dignified position. This is a 
perception, however, which is not confined to the 
friends of the Church. Its opponents perceive it 
also, and proclaim us to be a mere creature of a 
political party—a law-Church—paid for submission 
to the civil power,—and for the sake of that pay, 
content to resign every exercise of conscientious 
judgment.” 

The author of the Appeal contrasts this posi- 
tion with that of the Episcopal Church in Ame- 
rica and of the dissenting bodies in this country, 
and shows how the moral influence of the Esta- 
blishment is weakened by its inability to origi- 
nate any measure for promoting the glory of 
God or the good of man. He next shows, that 
adherence to the formularies as they now stand, 
instead of checking innovation, opens a door to 
wild and heterodox opinions, respecting which 
the Articles and Liturgy of the Church are silent; 
and he illustrates his position by a very striking 
example :— 

“Compare, my Lords, the process which any 
bishop of our Church would have to adopt, with the 
actual proceeding of the Church of Scotland in rela- 
tion to Mr. Irving. He was arraigned before their 
proper ecclesiastical tribunal on a charge of hetero- 
doxy ; his opinions were pronounced unsound, and 
he was removed from communion. That course of 
proceeding was dignified and efficient. I speak from 
my own knowledge, when I say that the public de- 
claration of this general tribunal of the Church of 
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Scotland stopped the progress of his opinions even 
amongst the clerical functionaries of our own Church. 
Some of our body adopted and preached his senti- 
ments; they were expostulated and argued with by 
their brethren, but this was ineffectual, They gave 
in, however, to the dignified decision of a tribunal 
regularly constituted to try such questions. Had 
Mr, Irving been a rector of our Church, I believe, 
my Lords, you could not have removed him; be- 
cause, as I have said, the jury to whose verdict the 
judgment of the bishops would have to be submitted, 
would undoubtedly have pronounced that, whether 
his peculiar sentiments were true or false, they were 
not in opposition to our articles, and therefore, that 
he had not subjected himself to any penalty.” 


The author contends at great length, that the 
societies which have been formed as auxiliaries 
to the Church, such as the Christian Knowledge, 
the Church Missionary, the Bible and the Home 
Mission Societies, however beneficial to the in- 
terests of humanity, weaken the moral influence 
of the Establishment and its hold on the minds 
of the people. 

“Tt is far from being surprising,” he observes, 
“that such should be the prevalent feeling—for the 
public is aware that all these societies are their own 
erection ; they are not indebted to the Church for 
them. They do not know the Church as a substan- 
tive society, claiming to derive functions from its 
Divine lawgiver—(for in truth it has long ceased to 
exercise such functions)—they only know it as pro- 
perty, and a liturgy, and obsolete canons, which few 
read, and still fewer regard.” 

Passing from general to special grounds, the 
Appeal-declares it necessary to have some autho- 
ritative decision, as to whether the services 
printed in our Prayer Books for the commemo- 
ration of certain political events, are legally 
enjoined, or even legally permitted. This dis- 
pute, which involves the rights of the sovereign 
as Head of the Church, has been debated for 
more than a century, and has never been defi- 
nitively settled ; it was revived last year, when 
the long-neglected service for the fifth of No- 
vember was brought up again as an engine for 
political warfare. Without determining whether 
such events ought to be commemorated, or whe- 
ther the services appointed for such days are 
what they ought to be, those who remember the 
acrimonious discussions of last year will, for the 
most part, agree that the question as to their 
use or disuse should be decided.” In connexion 
with this part of the subject, the Appeal laments 
that while every other religious denomination in 
the empire could and did spontaneously offer 
thanksgivings for the recent preservation of her 
Majesty, the Church of England was unable to 
express its loyalty, until commanded to do so by 
the Queen herself. An additional fact connected 
with this subject deserves to be noticed :— 

Tn Ireland, an order was issued to the Bishops 
to draw up a form of prayer for the occasion. This 
order emanated from the Privy Council, and to it 
were attached the signatures of some gentlemen who 
are known to be Roman Catholics. It has been said 
that there was an indelicacy in their attaching their 
names to such a document. It is very evident, how- 
ever, that the suppression of their names would 
merely have tended to conceal—not to alter—the 
strange fact, that the Church of England is subject 
to the authority of persons not its members. In 
exercising this authority, they are acting strictly in 
accordance with the laws of the land, and in thus 
exposing the state of the law, as respects the Church, 
they are really doing that Church a service.” 

The mention of the branch of the Church of 
England established in Ireland leads us to a re- 
cent controversy, to which the newspapers have 
er painful notoriety. Some clergymen in 

ublin, in the duties of public worship, inter- 


mingled extemporary prayers with the established 
formularies ; the Archbishop of Dublin, believing 
such a practice inconsistent with the Act of Uni- 
formity, issued an injunction against it; but the 





pyr + ha disobeyed by several, and many 
of the laity es their contumacy. The 
majority of the Irish prelates supported the 
Archbishop’s views ; indeed, only one dissented 
from them. We do not say which was right or 
which was wrong, but we say that there ought 
to be means of terminating such disputes by 
some recognized authority. 

The question, whether the words of adminis- 
tration in the Communion service, and the similar 
address in the rite of Confirmation, should be 
repeated to each individual separately, or plurally 
to each section of the congregation as it presents 
itself at the communion table, has been raised 
into importance in the recent discussion, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London 
have been severely reproached for deviating 
from the strict letter of the rubric; but the Ap- 
peal shows that the rubric is still more violated 
In cases where it would be now impossible for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to accomplish his 
expressed desire of ‘‘ bringing the practice of the 
clergy into accordance with the precepts of the 
church.” 

* For instance, it is ordered by the Church that 
the rite of Baptism should be administered imme- 
diately after the last lesson of the morning or even- 
ing service. Again, it is ordered that children should 
be instructed in some portion of the Catechism in the 
presence of the rest of the congregation, immediately 
after the second lesson of the evening service. Now 
it is notorious that these orders are almost universally 
violated. This certainly has not arisen from any 
doubt as to the meaning of the rubrics in question ; 
they are clear and distinct ; nor again from any per- 
ception of the unimportance of the reasons which 
the Church has assigned for the enactment: on the 
contrary, the good sense of their reasons is admitted 
by all ; but those rubrics are passed by on grounds of 
expediency ; because it is felt that their observance 
would fatigue attention, and thin the attendance at 
our public worship. These reasons of expediency 
are in this instance held to be perfectly sufficient, 
even for rejecting the positive and admitted order of 
the Church, while the same reasons, though at least 
as applicable, are considered an insufficient justifica- 
tion of a practice in administering Confirmation and 
the Lord’s Supper, to which no one pretends that 
any direct Church order is opposed.” 

The question as to the propriety of retaining 
the form of Absolution in the prayers for the 
Visitation of the Sick, is examined at great 
length, but we can only direct attention to the 
concluding paragraphs. 

“There can be no doubt that our Church did de- 
sign from the first-to discountenance private confes- 
sion to the priest, and consequently absolution; and 
its retention of both in the service for the sick arose 
simply from its unwillingness to do violence to weak 
minds. It can be as little doubted, therefore, that 
our reformers wished and anticipated that a time 
would come when Christian knowledge would be 
more diffused, so as to permit with safety the with- 
drawal of the rubric and its accompaniment. In an 
acknowledged Church service, however, the formula 
for absolution stands. And it is expressly stated that 
those who desire it may demand its application, Can 
it be asserted that the great body of the clergy would 
not wish that this were expunged? The experiment 
may be easily tried. Let any bishop of the Esta- 
blished Church summon his clergy together, and ask 
them whether they have ever used the form, or whe- 
ther they would consent to use it if it were demanded. 
If I do not greatly mistake their sentiments, both 
questions would be answered in the negative, Is it 
right, then, to leave them to defend their refusal by 
means of a lengthy exposition of the intentions of our 
Church ; more especially when at the end of this ex- 
position, however clear it may be to them, they will 
still have to confess that they cannot deny the exis- 
tence of the rite—that all they can do is to shuffle it 
of. This is not straightforward enough for the reli- 
gion of Christ,—I might perhaps say, for sound 
heathen morality.” 

Certain sentences in the Baptismal service are 


objected to by a large body of the clergy, and 





many omit them in the administration of the 
rite. The Athanasian creed is equally obnoxious, 
and the Appeal earnestly pleads for its altera- 
tion or removal. Into the question respecting 
the Canons it is mot necessary to enter; they 
have been long abandoned; indeed, several of 
them are contrary to the statute laws of the land, 
and few would object to their removal, but no 
authority exists competent for the act. Other 
matters discussed in the Appeal belong more to 
clerical than general readers, and to such we 
leave them. 











The Man at Arms: a Romance. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Bentley. 

Here is a novel in one volume; a volume, it is 
true, of six hundred and forty pages! The novel 
routine, however, is thereby broken through, and thc 
circulating library is emancipated. The objections to 
the old form of publication are manifold. Ingenuity 
must occasionally fail to tuck up astory comfortably 
in that bed of Procrustes, “three volumes post 
octavo ;” and where ingenuity is successful, it is 
rarely indeed that the work does not suffer—one 
half is generally mere surplusage—stuffing, to give a 
Falstaff-like rotundity to a poor forked thing whose 
natural proportions would better suit the housing of 
a magazine. The result is not merely a tax on the 
pocket, but a tax on the patience; and it is doubly 
injurious through the cause which renders it indis- 
pensable, namely, the expense of advertising : for the 
importunities of the advertiser effectually intercept 
the money which would otherwise go to remunerate 
wit and genius, and afford the readers an instructive 
and amusing work, All that under the present 
system is required by the publisher is, a catching 
title, (either for the novel or for its author, and 
better still if for both,) with nine hundred pages of 
dead weight or any weight to justify the cost of ad- 
vertising,—for the.quality of the goods is of as little 
importance as that of Peter Pindar’s razors. Now 
a novel in one volume, it is needless to say, will not 
repay the necessary outlay for forcing asale. If this 
fashion, therefore, of cramming an entire romance 
into six hundred pages, and one volume, takes root, 
we may reckon upon an improvement in the article 
as well as areduction of price. As for ‘The Man at 
Arms,’ it requires but little notice at our hands ; Mr. 
James's style and management, and our opinion on 
the subject, being sufficiently known to the novel- 
reading public. We, however, owe him a debt of 
gratitude for not deviating from his established usage 
in deference to the presumed taste of the public. 
If a certain quantity of bloodshed be necessary to 
excite the reader’s attention, it is surely as well to 
take the benefit of the gentlemanly prejudice in 
favour of the tented field, over the King’s Highway 
and the bedchamber of the sleeper: French history 
is as prolific in blood and murder as the Newgate 
Calendar: and we esteem that “ best of cut-throats” 
Moric Endems, lieutenant of the Man at Arms, 
an agreeable variety of Jonathan Wild. On closing 
the volume, however, we could not but ask ourselves 
how it comes to pass that Mr. James always falls 
short of the true end of Fiction, and is guiltless of 
all attempt even at making us laugh or cry. Is the 
fault with him, or the public, or the age? The ques- 
tion is full of curious speculation. Are we become 
too Sybaritic to endure the “crumpling of the roses,” 
involved in a tale of pathos, seeing that half-a-dozen 
murders and an execution form the favourite staple 
of a work of fiction? and yet the two conditions are 
not altogether incompatible. Neither can we, with 
Mr. Hood and Mr. Dickens staring us in the face, 
affirm that the public has no longer a sense of humour. 
Yet it is most clear that neither humour nor pathos 
is in these days essential to a popular novel. If, 
however, the public require no such commodities, 
then a reviewer's hyper-criticism is mere waste of 
words ; and it would be unjust to ask for qualifica- 
tions “ of no use to anybody but the owner.” Such 
trifles apart, ‘The Man at Arms’ is a commendable 
book. ‘The adventures arise, naturally, out of the 
circumstances of the times, (those of the religious 
wars in France)—they follow rapidly, are narrated 
clearly, and afford just sufficient excitement to keep 
the reader agreeably awake. 
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Stharts, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, by A. Strickland, Vol. [IL crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. el.— 
Locke on the Game Laws, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. bd.—Bishop 
Mant on the Common Prayer Book, 5th edit. 4to. 1/. lés. 
el—Tholuck on St. Paul, 12mo. 6s., forming Vol. XXVIIL 
of the Biblical Cabinet.—Rosenmuller on the Mineralogy, 
&c. of the Bible, 12mo. 6s. forming Vol. XXVII. of the 
Biblical Cabinet.—The Temple of the Living God, 12mo. 
4s. bds.—Sunday Lessons, with Commentary, by the Rev. 
Dr. James, 12mo. 12s. cl. or 18s. morocco.—Wilson’s Lec- 
tures on Israel and Israelitish Origin, 12mo. 7s. cl.—The 
Church Scholar’s Reading Book, 3 vols. 12mo. 9s. cl.—Tyr- 
rell on the Ritual of the Church, 12mo. 6s. cl—Parley’s New 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
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100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
ls.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings) Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, @. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 





Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d.to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 





PERSIA. 

From the numberless letters which appear, from 
time to time, in the foreign journals, Persia seems, 
at this moment, to be overrun by French travellers. 
Many are, no doubt, attached to the special Em- 
bassy of M. de Sercey; amongst these is certainly 
M. Coste, an architect, who is gone for the express 
purpose of preparing a work on the Ancient and 
Modern Monuments of Persia. The letters are all 
more or less interesting; and we have thrown to- 
gether a few paragraphs. 

The following account of Bayezid, and the Palace 
of the Pasha, is from a letter of M. Eugéne Flandin, 
a young painter attached to the Embassy :— 

“ Bayezid is a town built among the rocks, sur- 
rounded by battlemented walls, and defended by forts 
built on the summit of the mountain against which 
the city leans, or on mounds thrown up in the very 
midst of the habitations. Thus fortified, it is secure 
against surprise; but the surrounding territory is, 
nevertheless, exposed to the incursions of the Kurds. 
The plain below the town would be fertile in grain and 
fruits, did not the dread of these robbers prevent its 
cultivation. All the environs of Bayezid are aban- 
doned to these wandering brigands; who encamp, in 
the rough season, on the slopes of Mount Ararat, but 
come down in summer to the very walls of the town, 
and feed their flocks there, musket on shoulder and 
kandjiar in hand. When the Russians, in their turn, 
made a descent upon this unhappy country, they 
carried off 3,000 Armenians, composing the industrious 
portion of the population. At present, there are 
scarcely 500 inhabited houses; commerce is dead, 
and the town is a mete heap of ruins. Above these 
ruins, perched on a solitary rock in the middle of the 
town, majestically rises the sumptuous palace of 
Bellul-Pacha, built about sixty years ago. Its archi- 
tecture is original, and not without elegance. The 
marble is sculptured with skill; and I was far from 
expecting to find such a gem, in so wretched a 





setting. The people of the palace informed us, that 
there was in the harem a hall which had alone cost 
200,000 francs. This fact we had no means of veri- 
fying : but we ourselves saw,in many parts, gold and 
enamel lavished about pictures exquisitely finished 
in the oriental taste. The architect who presided 
over this really remarkable work was an Armenian, 
During our stay at Bayezid, amongst the places which 
most strongly excited our curiosity, was the prison of 
M. Jaubert, now Professor of the Persian language 
in the Collége de Franee. Bellul-Pacha is the son 
of Mohammed-Pacha, who imprisoned our unfor- 
tunate countryman.”—Khoi, which had been an- 
nounced to the travellers as a large and important 
town, the artist thus describes: * We were on a 
magnificent plain, bounded in the distance by im- 
mense chains of mountains, Before us stretched a 
long battlemented wall, whose brown hue cut sharply 
against the white snows. A few trees overtopped it 
behind ; but neither house nor minaret spoke of the 
presence of a town. All the houses are low, having 
a single floor; and none reaches the height of the 
surrounding wall. The mosques are without mina- 
rets, and their cupolas cannot be seen in the distance. 
The whole town is built of unbaked bricks, and ap- 
parently without windows, which gives a gloomy and 
monotonous appearance to the streets,—very narrow, 
with the exception of a few, through which flow 
streams of water, shadowed by willows in their whole 
length. The best thing in Khoi, as in almost all 
eastern towns, is the bazaars, which form a second 
town of merchants and of shops.”——The travellers 
paid a visit to Melik-K4ésim-Mirza, an extraordi- 
nary prince for the meridian of Persia, whom our 
columns have already introduced to our readers.t 
“ This prince,” says M. Flandin, “ is remarkable for 
his range of mind, his extensive information, and the 
interest which he takes in keeping pace with the 
progress of European knowledge. He speaks six 
languages, besides his own. He is a zealous patron of 
the French school at Tabriz, and has obtained for it, 
and for all Europeans willing to transport their in- 
dustry into Persia, firmans, the tenor of which will, 
no doubt, encourage emigrations useful at once to 
his country and to those wishing to establish them- 
selves therein.” With Melik-Kasim-Mirza the party 
had a day of coursing and falconry ; but the writer 
gives no particulars of these ancient sports,as practised 
in Persia, which were not already well known. 

M. Boré describes the condition of the people as 
the lowest state of misery; and M. Charles Texier 
gives some interesting particulars of his journey from 
Ispahan to Bagdad. 

The first halting-place, after leaving Ispahan, was 
Morghaub; which M. Texier recognizes as the an- 
cient Pasargada,—identifying the monument now 
called Madre-Suleiman with the tomb described by 
Strabo as raised to Cyrus, in that old capital of 
Persia. During his residence in the present capital, 
M. Texier made such a study of its modern monu- 
ments, as enabled him to appreciate the ancient con- 
dition of the ruins of Persepolis. “ Until,” says he, 
“the ruins of Susa shall be reached, this place will 
remain the most interesting of all the sites of anti- 
quity, both on account of its edifices and of its bas- 
reliefs, of different centuries, I have satisfied myself 
that all those of Persepolis were formerly painted— 
not only the grounds and draperies, but, in addition, 
every part of the garments was covered with painted 
and gilded details. All the columns were painted ; 
and, in a word, there is not a corner of this vast palace 
which does not present the traces of the most deli- 
cate and elaborate painting. The small ornaments, 
painted on the garments of the figures, were first 
traced in point, and are perfectly to be distinguished 
on the mantles, the head-gear and the seats. The 
stone of which these monuments are composed is a 
hard calcareous substance, not decomposable in the 
air; yet the sculptures are, everywhere, clothed in a 
yellowish and crumbling covering, which is nothing 
else than the remains of the painting formerly applied 
to them. As for the colour of the beards and hair, 
my opinion is that these were formerly gilded, as 
well as the lions’ manes and the wings of the griffins. 
We took plans of all these ruins; and made some 
excavations, which, in clearing certain portions of 
the area from the rubbish by which it was encum- 
bered, showed me that the interior of each of the 


+ See Memoir, by Major Rawlinson, ante, p. 191. 








halls had been ornamented with columns. Thus, 
notwithstanding the vast dimensions of these halls, 
there is no difficulty in understanding how their roofs 
were supported. There is another question, how- 
ever, less easy of solution,—namely, the manner in 
which these different halls communicated with each 
other. In comparing the palace of Persepolis with 
the palaces of the King of Persia now existing at 
Ispahan, a striking analogy presents itself. The 
palaces of the Shah are composed of kiosks separated 
by gardens, and having no connexion one with an- 
other. At the entrance there is always a grand hall, 
supported by columns, which is called the Selamfek; 
and here, those are received who come to pay their 
court to the Shah. This hall is found, also, at Per- 
sepolis. The inner apartments, as the baths, harem, 
&c. are in separate gardens. The same disposition 
presents itself in the palace of Tact-y-Djemchid. 
The bas-reliefs represent Djemchid (Darius) seated 
on his throne. The form of the throne of Feth-Ali- 
Shah, which is found in the modern Persian paint- 
ings, is nearly the same. 

“It is a general characteristic of the monuments 
of Persepolis, that they conform to an established 
type. Thus, all the figures have a clothing which 
never varies but in a few details; and the attitude is 
always the same for all the individuals of a given 
class. The king, for instance, invariably carries a 
cane and a flower: whether represented as seated on 
his throne, or walking amidst attendants who hold 
a parasol over his head, he has always a cane in his 
right hand and a flower in his left. His tunic has 
always the same number of folds, and his wig the 
same number of curls, Nay, we have verified this 
uniformity so far, as to count an equal number of 
hairs on figures of an analogous class, In the bas- 
relief on the staircase of the equerries, there are 
some which have the hair plaited behind the ears, 
and this plait is invariably composed of twenty-eight 
knots. The bulls worried by lions have always a 
mane composed of two rows of curled hair: whether 
the bull be represented in bas-relief, or placed on a 
capital, he has always the same ornament, and ex- 
hibits everywhere the two facial veins and the folds 
of the eyelids. Thus, it is not difficult to divine 
what was the appearance of the heads of the two 
colossal figures placed before the entrance to the 
grand staircase ; for, from their collars and manes, it 
is clear that they must have had the heads of bulls. 
The figures which, in various places, represent Rous- 
tan (Hercules) contending with the lion, the unicorn 
and the griffin, are identically clothed, and have one 
unvarying attitude. 

“On the north-east of the plain ¥f Persepolis, 
stand the ruins of a considerable town, which I con- 
ceive to be the true Persepolis. These ruins consist of 
walls, colonnades and gates, all of the same charac- 
ter as the palace. We have made drawings of these 
very curious ruins; the original destination of which, 
however, it is scarcely possible to determine, so com- 
plete is their overthrow. In returning to our resi- 
dence at Kennara, we saw three important bas- 
reliefs: the one a representation of Artaxerxes fol- 
lowed by his court, (with a biglot inscription, Sassa- 
nide and Greek, of which I took a tracing); the 
two others representing known subjects, horsemen 
carrying the imperial ring. These bas-reliefs have 
been seen by all travellers who have visited this spot, 
but I do not know that they have ever been exactly 
copied,” 

On the 22nd of January, M. Texier and his com- 

anions set out to visit the tombs and bas-reliefs of 

acki-Roustan, situated two leagues north of Perse- 
polis. Here, M. Texier felt the important uses which 
might have been drawn from a Daguerréotype, a few 
hours’ application of which instrument would have 
enabled him to carry off unquestionable copies of 
these colossal sculptures; but that valuable inven- 
tion had not been surrendered to the public, at the 
period of M. Texier’s departure on his journey, in 
March 1839. 

“ Shiraz,” says the traveller, “is far from merit- 
ing its reputation. Even its far-famed wine is not 
better than the wines of Sicily, which it greatly re- 
sembles. The town is well built, but contains no 
remarkable monument. I have already mentioned 
that it had revolted, and driven out one of the bro- 
thers of the Shah, who was its governor, It is, at 
present, in open insurrection ; yet, though there are 
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no recognized authorities, it is tolerably tranquil. 
We dwell in the house of a nabob, who has some 
relations with England. He informs us that there 
is an English station at Bushire, always prepared for 
the disembarkation of troops. Twenty years hence, 
these provinces will belong to England; for they 
have no longer any government, and the English 
are watching their opportunity.” 

“From Shiraz,” says M. Texier, “we went to 
Kazeroon, descending the great plateaux of Persia, 
overlooking the Persian Gulf. All these natural 
features are magnificent ; I speak of the mountains, 
for Persia is an arid and unwooded land. From 
Kazeroon, we visited the ruins of Shapoor. The 
remains of the town present little that is interesting; 
but the bas-reliefs sculptured on the rocks in the 
valley of Shapoor are of immense historic interest, 
recalling one of the principal events in Persian his- 
tory, and preserving authentic portraits of Sapor 
(Shah-poor) and his principal officers. The bas- 
reliefs of Shapoor consist of five great tableaux, of 
from thirty to thirty-six feet each. The finest in 
execution, as well as the most striking in subject, re- 
presents Valerian at the knees of Sapor. The king 
1s surrounded by Roman prisoners. Eight compart- 
ments, forming a framework to the principal tableauz, 
represent the different military bodies which com- 
posed the army. The execution of these bas-reliefs 
is perfect, and certainly the work of some Greek 
artist. Another bas-relief represents a similar sub- 
ject; and, on the surrounding compartments, is re- 
traced the triumph of the army. The figures of this 
tableau are only one métre in height. 

“On the summit of a nearly inaccessible rock, is 
an immense natural grotto, of which we were unable 
to visit all the intricacies. In the midst arose for- 
merly a colossal statue of Sapor. This statue has 
fallen from its base, but is still in sufficient preser- 
vation to enable us to judge of its effect. The cos- 
tume of the monarch is singularly grotesque. He is 
covered, from head to foot, with long ribbons, which 
trail to a distance of three feet behind him. I do 
not remember the exact height of the entire figure ; 
but the foot is a métre in length, and the torso two 
métres sixty-four centimétres. In the grotto, are 
compartments, prepared for sculpturing the rock ; 
but the bas-reliefs have not even been begun.” 

The intention of the travellers had been to visit 
the ruins of Susa, and other places of interest in 
Susiana ; from whence, turning south, they proposed 
to reach Bagdad by land. An adventure, however, 
which befel them, on their very entrance into Su- 
siana, stopped short their journey in that direction; 
and compelled them to embark on the Persian Gulf, 
and ascend the Euphrates, to the city of the Caliphs, 
—whence the party will proceed to Aleppo, thence to 
Damascus, and thence again to Alexandria. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue home news of the past week is but small in 
amount. The suggestion in the following letter, 
respecting the Nelson Monument, is worthy of con- 
sideration—though we cannot but fear that it is too 
late to be of service :— 

Would or would not the following very plain and seem- 
ingly very practicable arrangement avoid the objections 
and bine the advantages specified in the Nelson Com- 
mittee’s ‘Report and Minutes of Evidence’ which your last 
number laid before the public? viz., to place Mr. Railton’s 
column (since that monstrum-horrendum-informe-ingens 
appears a sine qua non) where Charles I. now stands at 
Charing Cross, and Charles I. where the column threatens 
to be? This arrangement would, first, by removing said 
column remove the Committee’s bugbear—“‘injury to the 
National Gallery and other edifices about Trafalgar Square” 
—again, it would attain Mr. Cockerell’s object (a most scien- 
tific one) of limited area for the column, whereby some effect 
at least of sublimity were ensured *; third, it would attain 
Mr. Deering’s object of directing the spectator’s eye through 
our endless city (and that in three great street-lines) instead 
of stopping it against a fiat as if this city ended there; 
fourth, the statue of Charles, on a proper pedestal, would 





While inventions connected with the Daguérre- 
otype, and specimens of their results, have been 
coming before us week by week, it is some time 
since we have received any tidings of Mr. Talbot's 
contemporary discovery. A pamphlet, however, has 
been published within the last few days by Mr. Alfred 
S. Taylor, reporting several improvements made by 
him upon the original process. For the chloride paper 
employed by Mr. Talbot, Mr. Taylor substitutes a 
paper prepared with the ammonio-nitrate of silver, 
which he declares to be more satisfactory and certain 
in its results than the preparation recommended by 
Mr. Talbot. Much stress is laid upon the choice of 
the paper employed in photogenic drawing ;—that 
even of the quality approved as best, being found 
strangely capricious in its adaptability to the process, 
Mr. Taylor has also gone through a series of experi- 
ments for the preservation of the drawings. After 
many trials, the method most generally successful 
was found to be, immersion of the proof in boiling 
water, within two or three days after taken, to remove 
the superfluous silver on the surface—it has then 
saturation in a solution of hyposulphite of soda or 
lime—lastly, immersion in cold water. Mr. Taylor 
seems to have chiefly turned his attention to procur- 
ing copies of engravings—fac-similes, it will readily 
be understood, involving a double process: he men- 
tions, but has not seen, “a paper, which, after having 
been darkened by light, is [said to be] capable of 
being bleached by the solar rays, when it is covered 
with hydriodate of potash, which would give a fac- 
simile by one process.” In proof of the success of 
Mr. Taylor’s experiments, two drawings are before 
us, the one a fac-simile of an etching by Rembrandt, 
the other a reverse of the medallic engraving of 
Hercules stifling the Nemean Lion (given Athen. 
No. 466). The latter is curious; the shades in the 
original being, of course, represented by lights. Both 
specimens are highly satisfactory. 

Amongst recent French publications of interest, 
is an ‘Apercu général sur l’Egypte,’ by Clot Bey, 
the celebrated French physician, whose position 
near the Pasha, for so many years, has given him 
abundant opportunities for observation ;—another, 
which ought to be interesting, is the * Histoire poli- 
tique et anecdotique des Prisons de la Seine.” A 
new work has just appeared, by M. Letronne, mem- 
ber of the Institute, likely to interest the learned 
world—it is entitled,‘ Fragmens des Poémes Géo- 
graphiques de Scymnus de Chio, et du faux Dicé- 
arque:’ is restored, after a MS. in the Royal Library, 
and preceded by literary and critical observations on 
Scylax, Marcian of Heraclea, Isidore of Charax, 
&c. By the side of this we may place ‘ Etudes sur 
la Theodicéa de Platon et d’Aristote, by M. Jules 
Simon; we must mention, too, as having a special 
interest at this moment of uneasy speculation on the 
future destinies of the East, a work by M. Lefran- 
gois, of Nantes, tracing the progress of Russia to its 
present place in the balance of the world, and ex- 
hibiting its relative position towards India on the one 
hand, and Europe on the other, under the title of 
*La Russie, Khiva, L*Angleterre, es La Pologne.’ 
Bearing on the same subject is the ‘Correspondance 
et Mémoires d'un Voyage en Orient,’ by M. Eugéne 
Boré, charged with a scientific mission, by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres :—the first number of a 
publication, too, has appeared, entitled * Excursions 
Daguerriennes,’intended to contain upwards of 50 fine 
plates, engraved after subjects selected from the gal- 
lery of M. Lerebours, and from the collection of draw- 
ings made in the East, by MM. Horace Vernet and 
Goupil, and to be accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press, from popular pens. ‘To these we may add, a 
work by Dr. Devay, of the Faculty of Paris, ‘ De la 
Physiologie Humaine, et de la Médecine dans ses 
rapports avec la Religion Chrétienne, la Morale, et la 





form a fit ‘‘ centre and scale,” which the Column would not, 
for the National Gallery, while the double centre and scale 
would, it may be said, quam proxime disappear.—I venture 
to make the above suggestion without much hope of its 
adoption, but as at length ‘‘ Consideration like an angel 
came” to the Committee, it perhaps still abides with them. 
Yours &c., AN AMATEUR. 

* A stranger who turns on his heel from Pudding Lane, 
and finds at once London’s column rearing its enormous 
stone massiveness beside him straight to the skies, impend- 
ing as it were over him, must be struck with its sublimity, 
which would be much diminished if it stood in the midst of 


iété°—and a ‘ Dictionnaire Politique,’ “ edited by 
the Notables of the Press and Parliament,” and pre- 
ceded by an introduction by M. Garnier Pagés, De- 
puty. For the readers of light literature, new novels 
have just been published from the inexhaustible 
pens of M. de Balzac and Alexandre Dumas. This 
list may be further lengthened by announcing a 
* Voyage enAfrique, au Royaume de Barcah, et dans 
la Cyrénaique, 4 travers le desert,’ by M. Pezant, 
author of a ‘ Voyage 4 Pompei et Herculaneum ;’ 


the Conquest of the Gauls, by Cesar, to the Crusade 
against the Albigenses; followed by a History of the 
Literature and Poets of the Middle Ages, and Con- 
siderations on the Principal Dialects of the South of 
France,’ by Francisque Mandet, author of the * His- 
toire des Guerres Civiles, Politiques et Religieuses: 
dans le Velay.’ 

M. Hase, of the Institute, has communicated to 
the Academy several Latin inscriptions, received from 
Algiers. Two belong to that kind of summaries of 
the administrative career of some public functionary, 
of which a friend or relation recorded on stone what 
was called the cursus honorum. One makes mention 
of an imperial cohort which took its name from the 
town of Braganza, in Portugal—and may add one 
denomination more to the known list of the different 
surnames of the corps of the Roman soldiery. The 
following translations are given by M. Hase:—* To 
Publius AZlius Marcianus, the son of Publius, of the 
tribe Palatina, commander of the first Imperial cohort 
of the Brigantines, chief of the squadron of the Illy- 
rians, tribune of the light /Elian cohort, chief of the 
second Imperial squadron of the Thracians, chief of 
the Lyonnese squadron, bis, chief of the Imperial fleet 
of Syria, commanding the fleet of Mesia.—Caius 
Cesius Marcellus, veteran, ex-decurion of the second 
squadron of the Thracians.” The other enumeration 
of the kind is preserved in an inscription found at 
Philippeville, which makes mention of the ancient 
town of Rusicada, the site of which seems to be oc- 
cupied, or nearly so, by Philippeville: “ Caius Ce- 
cilius Gallus, the son of Quintus, of the tribe Galeria, 
was honoured with a horse, at the public cost, during 
his edileship, and during his judicial functions ; was 
intendant to the pretor, and four times officer to the 
triumvirs, prefect of the workmen, twice consul, and 
twice pretor; was decorated with quinquennial dis- 
tinctions, by decree of the decurions, in five decuries ; 
thrice discharged the office of quinquennial decurion, 
that of chief of the tribunal of Rusicada, and was priest 
of the divine Julius.” The last of these inscriptions 
has an interest entirely historical, and was discovered 
at Cherchell. It mentions a foray undertaken in the 
fourth century, by the Roman troops against a tribe 
of native Africans, with entire success: “ To Jupiter, 
the very excellent and very great, and to the rest of 
the immortal gods; in thanksgiving for the entire 
annihilation of the Barbarians beyond the lake, for 
the spoil taken, and for his happy return with all the 
troops of our Lords Diocletian and Maximian, Au- 
gusti !—Aurelius Litua, of the class of the Viri Per- 
fectissimi, president of the province of Mauritania- 
Cesariania, has voluntarily fulfilled his vow !” 

The dramatic gossip of Paris mentions a novel 
and curious scheme which has been proposed to 
the Minister of the Interior for the management 
of the Odéon Theatre, and of which the projector is 
M. L’Henry, formerly cashier of the Opéra Co- 
mique. This plan, which has for its object to fur- 
nish to the inhabitants of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main all the plays of all the theatres in Paris, and 
yet save the expense of a company, consists of an 
association which M. L*’Henry proposes to form be- 
twixt himself and the other theatres, for severally 
supplying, on the different days of the week, and in 
the order proposed, their unemployed actors, and all 
necessary properties, &c. to the Odéon. A car- 
riage belonging to the joint-stock administration 
would each day transport to that theatre the neces- 
sary costumes, &c. for the evening, from the theatre 
whose turn it may be to occupy the boards; and 
the projector reserves to himself two shares, giving 
to each of eight other theatres one. The engagements 
of the Paris actors generally contain a clause obliging 
them to play anywhere within the circuit of Paris 
that the directors may appoint; but, for the purpose 
of putting them in good humour with the scheme, a 
sum of 24,000 francs is to be sct aside for the esta- 
blishment of monthly premiums, to the amount of 
2,000 francs, to be drawn for in a species of lottery, 
by the actors taking part in the undertaking. 

Letters from Munich announce that the works 
of the canal which is to join the Danube with the 
Maine, are proceeding with extraordinary vigour; 
and that a large portion of the work, extending from 
Bamburg to Nuremburg will be finished in the course 
of the present year. A monument is to be erected 
on the bank of the canal near the town of Erlangen ; 
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the Bavarian government, and consists of three em- 
blematical figures, in white marble, each thirteen feet 
in height, and respectively representing the Danube, 
the Rhine, and the Maine. The execution of the 
group has been confided to the Bavarian sculptor, 
Schwanthaler. We may here, too, call attention to 
the publication at Munich of the second volume of 
the German translation of the works of Dante, by 
his Royal Highness Prince Maximilian Joseph, of 
Bavaria, writing under the fictitions name of Phila- 
lethes. This volume contains the ‘ Purgatory,’ with 
acommentary and copious notes; and the royal au- 
thor has added a preface, containing a notice of the 
present state of Gemman, French, and Italian litera- 
ture. 

It is said at Berlin that the King has sent to 
London M. Jacques Francois Beuth, director of 
the section of Public Works, in the ministry of the 
Interior, for the purpose of examining into Mr. 
Clegg’s invention for the application of atmospheric 
air as the moving power upon railways,—with a view 
to its adoption on the line of road about to be formed 
between Berlin and Cologne.—The Athalia of Ra- 
cine is about to be produced in the royal theatre of the 
former city, in virtue of an order addressed by the 
King to the management, requiring them to procure 
a new translation of that tragedy, and invite M. 
Meyerbeer to set the chorusses to music. M. Meyer- 
beer has accordingly been written to at Ems, and the 
translation has been confided to Ernest Benjamin 
Raupach. 

We think it well to remind our scientific friends 
that the British Association will this year assemble 
at Glasgow on Thursday, the 17th of September, and 
not on a Monday, as heretofore. 


The INFANT SAPPHO, Louisa Vinning, (who so delighted 
the Queen and Prince Alhbert,) will take several parts in a Musi- 
cal Melange on Monday Evening next, August 31, to be con- 
tinued on alternate Evenings during the week, in consequence 
of the increasing attraction. The Oxy-hydrogen Microscope 
will be introduced. The Music commences at 8 o'clock pre- 
cisely. Reserved Seats, 3s.; Body of the Theatre, 2s.; Gal- 
lery, 1ls.—Polytechnic Institution, 309, Regent-street. 


ROTATION RAILWAY under Mr. Rangeley’s Patent, the 
rinciple shown Models working in a circle and in a straight 
ine. A variety of the most novel and ingenious Inventions and 

Works of Art of the first class, to the number of 1200; including 
120 fine Daguerréotypes. The Spinning and Weavin: ; 
Hall's Patent Water Elevator, Green's Balloon and 
Apparatus, Coining Press, Microscope, Chromatic Fire Cloud, 
Diving Bell. Diver; a new and delightful instrument, the Chord- 
eolian, at four o'clock, with two first-rate performers ; various 
Experiments. A Daily Lecture by the Chemist, Mr. Maugham. 
—Open daily from Ten o'clock. A new edition of the Cata- 
logue, with fine Illustrations. Admission, ls.—Polytechnic In- 
stitution, 309, Regent-street. 








Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, LOWTHER 
ARCADE, WEST STRAND. 

On Tuesday and Saturday, Mr. E. M. Clarke will Lecture on 
the Polarization of Light, exhibiting the brilliant phenomena by 
means of the Hydro-oxygen Polariscope. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, at 4 o'clock, various interesting experiments with the Elec- 
trical Eel, the only living specimen in Europe—(the electric spark 
is distinctly visible from the galleries). Lectures on various 
subjects in Natural Philosophy will be delivered daily. The 
Hydro-oxygen Microscope twice daily; Steam-Gun ; Delbriick’s 
Patent Poking Process ; the Accordion, by M. V. Reisner, from 

Paris.—Open from 10 to6. Admittance, ls. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 25.-W. H. Lloyd, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Gould, who has just returned from Australia, 
after an absence of two years and a half spent in the 
investigation of the habits and economy of the 
animals of that continent, brought before the notice 
of the meeting six new species of kangaroo, which he 
had discovered principally in the interior of that 
country. The first to which he drew attention was 
a large species, but inferior in size to the Macropus 
major, discovered on the summits of the mountain 
ranges. Mr. Gould observed that it was a most 
powerful animal, and very dangerous to approach. 
The general colour of the male is slate grey, slightly 
intermixed with brown on the back, and the feet are 
black ; the female is much paler than the male: the fur 
is somewhat harsh and shaggy. The unusual strength 
and size of the limbs suggested the specific name 
Robustus, which Mr. Gould gave to this animal. The 
second species of kangaroo has a remarkably elegant 
appearance; being of a-slender delicate form, and 
adorned with two white stripes, which commencing 
at the occiput runs down the back of the neck on to 
the shoulders, where they are recurved ; the general 
colour of the upper part is gray; of the neck, pale 
fawn colour, and of the under parts white. Mr. 
Gould proposed to designate this species by the name 
Frenatus. The third species is about the same size 


as the last, being about two feet in height, and of a 
yellowish fawn colour, becoming whitish about the 
head ; its tail is very long; but the most remarkable 
character of this animal consists in its having a nail 
at the tip of the tail; this nail is hidden by the tuft 
of hair with which the end of the tail is furnished, 
and greatly resembles a finger nail both in texture 
and form, but is of a black colour. The name 
Unguifer was proposed for this species. In the M. 
Srenatus Mr. Gould had found a horny nail at the tip 
of the tail, but less developed than in the last-men- 
tioned species, To the fourth species Mr. Gould 
gave the name Lunatus; this name being suggested 
by two crescent-shaped white marks observable on 
the shoulders of the animal, which is about the size 
of a rabbit, of a gray colour, and has a short head 
and large ears. The fifth species, Mr. Gould ob- 
served, is nearly allied to the Macropus penccillatus, 
but differs, it being rather smaller, in having the 
tail less bushy, the under parts of the body of buff 
colour, in wanting the white spot on the chest, 
and some other characters ; two distinct black marks, 
margined above with white, are observable on the 
sides of the body. The name Lateralis was given 
to this animal, and to the last species Mr. Gould 
gave the name Psilopus, on account of the small- 
ness of its fore feet and legs; this animal resembles 
the common hare in size, and also in the colouring 
and texture of the fur; so much so indeed, that 
a portion of its skin could not be distinguished 
from that of a hare : its fore legs are black. 
frenatus was discovered in the interior of 
Wales; M. unguifer on the north-west 
lateralis and M. lunatus on the west coast; and M. 
psilopus in the interior of Australia. Mr. Gould also 
exhibited a remarkable spring lizard, allied to the 
Agamus, which he had procured from Swan River. 
He then called the attention of the members to an 
extraordinary piece of bird-architecture, which he 
had ascertained to be constructed by the Satin Bird, 
Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus, and another, of similar 
structure, but still larger, by the Chlamydera macu- 
lata. These constructions, Mr. Gould states, are 
perfectly anomalous in the architecture of birds, and 
consist in a collection of pieces of stick and 
formed into a bower; or one of them (that of the 
Chlamydera) might be called an avenue, being about 
three feet in length, and seven or eight inches broad 
inside; a transverse section giving the figure of a horse- 
shoe, the round part being downwards. They are 
used by the birds as a playing-house, or “ run,” as it 
is termed, and the male birds use them to attract the 
females. The run of the satin bird is much smaller, 
being less than one foot in length, and moreover 
differs from, that just described in being decorated 
with the highly-coloured feathers of the Parr tribe: 
the Chlamydera, on the other hand, collects around 
its “run” a quantity of stones, shells, bleached bones, 
&c.; they are also strewed down the centre within. 
Mr. Gould spent much time in observing the habits 
of those birds, and was fully satisfied that the runs 
were actually formed by them, and constructed for 
the purposes described. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a portion of his collection 
of shells from the Philippine Islands, to illustrate two 
papers, one from the pen of W. J. Broderip, Esq., 
and the other from G. B. Sowerby, Esq. These two 
papers contain descriptions of numerous species be- 
longing to the family Helicida, of most of which Mr. 
Cuming’s collection is extremely rich in varieties, 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


* Description of an Instrument for describing the 
Profile of Roads.’ By Henry Carr.—The object of 
the author was the construction of a machine, which, 
being drawn along any road of moderately even sur- 
face, should describe the section of the line over 
which it passed. It is evident, that if a pendulum 
be suspended from a frame standing perpendicularly 
when the machine rests on a horizontal plane, on 
passing over a plane inclined at any angle with the 
horizon, the pendulum must form the same angle 
with the frame, the tangent of which angle in terms 
of the radius will be the rise or fall of the plane. The 
duration of the tangent will be determined by the 
paper on which the section is drawn being made to 
traverse at a speed proportionate to the distance 
passed over; and the extent, by the difference of 





the speeds of a nut and screw which are made to re- 


volve in the same direction—the nut turning at a 
constant velocity, and the screw at a speed differing 
from that of the nut in proportion to the tangent, 
slower or faster as the tangent is plus or minus, raising 
or lowering the nut according to the deviation of the 
plane from the horizontal line. The machinery is 
set in motion by the wheels of the carriage, and a 
series of wheels and pinions of given diameters cause 
the ground line and datum line to be drawn simul- 
taneously by two pencils on a paper which gradually 
unfolds itself from one drum, and is transferred to 
another at the rate of 16 inches per mile passed over, 
or on a scale of 5 chains to the inch. A profile of a 
line of country may thus be obtained with sufficient 
accuracy for a preliminary survey. 

* Description of a new, Gas Regulator. By James 
Milne.—The object of this instrument is to regulate 
the supply of gas to burners, so that any variation in 
the pressure, arising from extinguishing the adjacent 
lights along the line of the street main, or in the dif- 
ferent floors of manufactories, shall not affect those 
lights which are supplied through the regulator. The 
regulator consists of a cylindrical outer case, to which 
is affixed a water gauge to show the pressure ; to the 
top is attached an inner cylinder, open at the lower 
end and reaching nearly to the bottom of the outer 
case ; the gas is introduced from beneath by a tube 
in the centre, terminating in a conical valve at the 
top: the male part of the valve is fixed by three 
arms to the top of a float, which moves freely in the 
space between the inner cylinder and the centre tube ; 
theareas between the outer case and the inner cylinder, 
and between the inner cylinder and the centre tube, 
being alike, the pressure of the gas acts upon the 
water within the inner cylinder, and causes it to rise 
in the outer case just as much as it is depressed in 
the inner space. This depression carries down the 
float with the male part of the valve attached to it, 
and thus diminishes the aperture of the supply pipe, 
until the pressure is relieved by other burners being 
lighted, and enables the supply of gas to be in pro- 
portion to the demand. The pressure may be regu- 
lated at will by increasing or diminishing the quantity 
of water in the cylinders, and it is shown correctly 
by the graduated glass gauge. This apparatus has 
been found, in an experience of two years, to effect 
a saving of about 20 per cent., independent of its 
ensuring a perfect equality to all the burners in action, 
Drawings of the instrument accompanied this com- 
munication. 

‘On the Properties and Chemical Constitution of 
Coal, with Remarks on the Methods of increasing its 
Calorific Effect, and preventing the Loss which occurs 
during its Combustion.’ By Charles Hood, F.R.A.S, 
&c.— Previously to the seventeenth century, the 
smelting of iron and all other metals was performed 
by charcoal; but the attempts of Sturtevant and 
Ravenson in 1612-13 and of Dudley in 1619 to in- 
troduce the use of coal or coke in blast furnaces 
having proved the possibility of success, the progress 
of the innovation, though slow, was certain, and led 
to the transfer of the iron works from many of the 
original positions in the midst of forests to the coal 
districts where they are now placed. The author 
considers his subject under three heads:—1st, The 
chemical character and composition of coal; 2dly, 
Its properties as a combustible; and 3dly, The nature 
and application of its various gaseous products. 

Ist. The opinion that coal is a compound of car- 
bon and bitumen has been objected to by some che- 
mists, on the ground that by no process hitherto pur- 
sued in analyses has it been possible to resolve it 
entirely into these two substances: even at a low 
temperature a quantity of gaseous matter is thrown 
off, and at an elevated degree of heat an evident de- 
composition of the bitumen takes place. Even 
anthracite contains a small portion of volatile matter, 
its component parts being carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen; the hydrogen being either combined 
with the oxygen to form water, or with a small por- 
tion of carbon to form carburetted hydrogen, which 
exists in a gaseous state in the pores of the coal. In 
bituminous coal, the hydrogen is combined with a 
larger proportion of oxygen and nitrogen; the me- 
chanical difference being, that the bituminous and 
free-burning coals (more particularly) melt by heat 
when the bitumen reaches the boiling point, whereas 
anthracite is not fusible, nor will it change its form, 





until it is exposed to a much higher degree of tem-, 
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perature. Two tables of the analyses of different 
coals are given from the authorities of Mushet, 
Thomson, Vanuxem, Daniells, Ure, and Reynault ; 
No. 1 showing the proportions of carbon, ashes, and 
volatile matter, with the specific gravity of the coal 
and of the coke ; and No. 2 showing the proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. These tables 
show that the largest quantity of carbon (92.87) is 
contained in the Kilkenny anthracite, and the least 
quantity (64.72) in Cannel coal ; and that the nature 
of the volatile matter greatly affects the quantity of 
coke—the aggregate quantity of the gaseous products 
of coking, splint, and cherry coal, being very nearly 
similar ; while the quantity of coke obtained from 
these different species varies more than 45 per cent. 
The author then points out the continual presence of 
azote, which quits the base with the greatest diffi- 
culty ; and also the affinity of sulphur, not only for 
the coal, but for the coke, as it is rarely found to 
have been completely expelled even from the most 
perfectly made coke ; the only coal found to be even 
partially free from it being anthracite, in some spe- 
cies of which no traces of its presence are found. 
2dly. The application of coal as a fuel depends on 
the chemical change which it undergoes in uniting 
by the agency of heat with some body for which it 
possesses a powerful affinity. In all ordinary cases 
this effect is produced by its union with oxygen. 
When coal is entirely consumed, the carbon is wholly 
converted into carbonic acid gas and carbonic oxide, 
and the hydrogen into water in a state of vapour. 
The atmosphere supplies the necessary oxygen for 
this purpose ; and in this state the products of the 
combination are nearly or quite invisible, both of 
them being almost colourless fluids: if, therefore, 
any smoke be visible, it is the result of imperfect 
combustion. Some calculations are given to ascer- 
tain the amount of loss that is sustained when the 
smoke escapes unconsumed ; from which it appears, 
that with bituminous coal about 37 or 88 per cent. 
more heat is produced when the smoke is consumed 
than when it escapes freely. Many modes of con- 
suming smoke have been attempted; those which 
appear to have been attended with the greatest suc- 
cess are—Ist. Causing the smoke from the fresh 
coals to pass through or over that portion of the fuel 
which is more perfectly ignited; 2dly. Supplying 
heated air to the top of the fuel, as well as admitting 
cold air through the ash-pit in the usual manner; 
and 3dly, Throwing a jet of steam into the furnace 
or into the chimney. The various modes of carry- 
ing into effect these plans are briefly alluded to; 
from them a few may be selected. Robertson’s plan 
was to use inclined furnace bars, where the fresh 
coals were placed close to the fire-door, and being 
there partially carbonized, gave out the gas which in 
passing over the mass of incandescent fuel was ignited, 
and became active flame, thus economizing fuel and 
preventing smoke. In this and similar cases, by the 
slow distillation of the coal, a gas is produced, which 
not only inflames at a lower temperature than the 
dense olefiant produced by rapid distillation, but 
which only requires for its combustion a quantity of 
oxygen, never exceeding double its own volume, or 
ten times its bulk of atmospheric air, while olefiant 
gas requires three times its own volume of oxygen, or 
fifteen times its bulk of atmospheric air. The elimi- 
nation of a gas which burns with so small a portion 
of oxygen is, therefore, the principal cause of the 
non-production of smoke in furnaces of this descrip- 
tion. The second mode of consuming smoke is 
founded on the necessity which exists for a large 
supply of air being requisite to inflame the gases 
given off from coal by a rapid and intense heat ; and 
this is accomplished by introducing a quantity of 
heated air above the burning fuel, When a quantity 
of fuel is thrown into a furnace, the increased thick- 
ness of the mass opposes additional resistance to the 
passage of air through the bars; the temperature of 
the furnace is lowered, and an increased volume of 
gas is at the same time given out. If at this moment 
a quantity of air, heated to the temperature of the 
gas, be admitted, the gas immediately inflames, and 
that which would have produced a dense black smoke 
passes off in the invisible state of carbonic acid gas 
and vapour of water. Different gases require dif- 
ferent degrees of heat to inflame them ; and this ex- 
plains the easy combustibility of the volatile products 
of coal when the heat is so managed as to produce 





those gases which inflame at the lowest temperature. 
A larger quantity of air is required at the time that 
the coal is first thrown on, than at a subsequent 
period; therefore, when economy is studied, the 
supply of air should be gradually diminished as the 
mass approaches an incandescent state. The use of 
heated air has produced most important results in the 
manufacture of iron with bituminous coal, and also 
with anthracite; the latter fuel having been almost 
neglected until the recent application of this prin- 
ciple of employing heated air to promote its com- 
bustion, although it is known to be capable of pro- 
ducing perhaps a more intense heat than any other 
carbonaceous fuel, ‘The rationale of the third plan, 
of consuming smoke by injecting a jet of steam into 
the fire or the chimney, is less obvious than the 
others. In 1805, Mr. Davies Gilbert observed, that 
whenever the waste steam of one of Trevithick’s 
engines was permitted to escape into the chimney, 
the smoke from the coal was rendered invisible. 
Subsequent experiments confirmed this fact; and it 
was supposed, that the steam being decomposed fur- 
nished oxygen to support combustion. The author 
combats this opinion, and accounts for the effect by 
the increased draught of the furnace caused by the 
jet of steam into the chimney, by witch means a 
larger portion of air is brought into contact with 
the burning fuel; thus supplying the previous defi- 
ciency of oxygen to the fire, and promoting the com- 
bustion. As steam is only about half the weight of 
air at a like temperature, and the power of all gaseous 
fluid$ to ascend is “ inversely as the square roots of 
their specific gravities,” the velocity of its escape by 
the chimney, compared with common air of the same 
temperature, is about as 1.4 to 1; therefore the com- 
pound mixture of steam, air, and carbonic acid gas, 
will escape with a considerably increased velocity, 
and more air must consequently enter the furnace. 
It appears that about 10 per cent. of the total quan- 
tity of steam generated is necessary to effect the 
combustion of the smoke by this means; therefore, 
unless the waste steam only be used, the saving of 
the fuel must be reduced by this amount. Brief 
mention is made of the experiments of Messrs. Aps- 
ley Pellatt, Parkes, and the Chevalier de Pambour, 
proving that a given quantity of oven coke will pro- 
duce as much heat as the coal from which it was 
produced ; and of the various kinds of artificial fuels 
which have been invented, especially that composed 
of resin and peat coke, of which the author remarks 
that its combustion probably produces a mechanical 
effect, as the hydrogen is converted into water in a 
state of vapour, which escapes through the chimney 
with a great velocity, and consequently a large quan- 
tity of air is drawn into the furnace, and a more 
perfect combustion of the fuel is the result. In the 
same manner he accounts for the necessity which 
exists for having the openings between the bars wider 
in a furnace in which coke is burned than in one used 
for coal. In opposition to the general opinion, he 
considers that less air is required for the consump- 
tion of coke than for coal ; the carbon only requiring 
24 times its weight of oxygen for its combustion, 
while the hydrogen contained in coal requires eight 
times its weight of oxygen: and the only reason that 
the openings between the bars are required to be 
wider in the former than in the latter case, is in con- 
sequence of the draught being so much slower during 
the combustion of coke. 

3dly. ‘On the nature and application of the vola- 
tile products of coal.’ In treating this portion of the 
subject—many of the observations on which have 
been necessarily anticipated in the preceding sec- 
tions—the author traces the application of carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas to the purposes of artificial illumi- 
nation from the year 1798, when its first successful 
application was made by Murdock at Soho: he then 
proceeds to Dr. Henry’s investigations of the pheno- 
mena of its production and combustion; the varia- 
tion of the intensity of light obtained from carburetted 
hydrogen, due to the proportion of carbon contained 
in it; the difference in the gas obtained from different 
qualities of coal; the superiority of the illuminating 
power of the gas from Cannel coal; and the still 
greater power of that produced from the decomposi- 
tion of oil, which is 2 to 2} times greater than that 
of coal gas. He then mentions the other products of 
coal by distillation, such as ammoniacal liquor, car- 


bonic acid and oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, tar, | J 
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essential oil, naptha, petroleum, asphaltum, and other 
substances. The paper concluded by pointing out 
the advantages which would result from the produc. 
tion of such gas as is usually given out at the begin. 
ning of the distillation of coal, as it contains 2 yo. 
lumes of gaseous carbon united with 2 volumes of 
hydrogen, and its illuminating power is consequently 
more than double that of ordinary coal gas. 

Mr. Parkes observed, that the quantities of air 
required for the combustion of different fuels as de- 
termined in the laboratory and on the large scale of 
practice, were frequently very different. It might 
be quite correct that a given weight of coal would 
require more air for its perfect combustion than the 
same weight of coke. There was great difficulty in 
ascertaining the fact practically, under steam-boilers, 
as the gases given out by the coal must have air 
supplied to them distinct from that which passed 
through the grate to ensure their perfect ignition, and 
many circumstances prevented the consumption of 
air from being exactly measured. Generally, he had 
found it necessary to use wider spaces between the 
grate bars for coke than for coal. In some late ex- 
periments very carefully made on a boiler invented 
by Mr. A. M. Perkins, equal weights of coal and 
coke required the same time for their destruction on 
the same grate, the apertures of the damper and ash. 
pit door, which were used to govern the draught, 
being precisely the same. Coke effected a greater 
evaporation than coal at similarly rapid and slow 
rates of combustion ; and in every case the tempera. 
ture of an oil bath at the foot of the chimney was 
higher with coke than with coal. It must, however, 
be remarked, that no process had been used to ignite 
the gases which escaped from the furnace uninflamed. 
He had tried different kinds of coke, coal, and an- 
thracite at this boiler, and the same fuel in every in- 
stance performed a greater evaporative effect at a 
slow than at a rapid rate of combustion. He thought 
that much of the air which entered the grate of a 
boiler passed through the fire unconsumed, for want 
of time to effect a sufficiently intimate combination 
with the fuel. In some experiments lately made at 
Swansea on the properties of anthracite, Dr. Scha- 
feutl had found from analysis, that no less than 40 
per cent. of the products of combustion taken from 
the chimney consisted of oxygen, yet he had effected 
the large evaporation of 11 tb. of water with 1 tb. of 
that fuel. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Botanic Society ( Anniv.) 











Tugs. Horticultural Society ..........+++. Three, P.M. 
Taur. Zoological Society (Gen. Bus.) ........ Three. 
Fru Botanical Society ...........eeeeees Eight. 
MISCELLANEA 
Falling Stars.—The pupils at the Observatory at 
Paris carefully watched the ber of meteors during 


the night of the 9th and 10th of August. Until 
midnight, the number did not exceed eighteen per 
hour, or nearly a mean of what are observed on ordi- 
nary nights; but at three o’clock, M. Mauvais count- 
ed thirty-five in one hour. The greater proportion 
fell almost parallel to the Milky Way, which at this 
time extended from the zenith towards the west, a 
little inelined to the south, 

Diamonds found near Algiers.—Three diamonds 
have been found in the auriferous sands of the river 
Goumel, in the province of Constantine. One of them 
weighs three carats. It is worth about 201, if free 
from flaws, according to the usual mode of computa- 
tion: it has been obtained by the School of Mines 
at Paris. The second weighs 1} carat, and is pos- 
sessed by the Museum of Natural History ; and the 
third, by M. Le Drée, weighs 1 carat. 

Mode of Preserving Animals.—M. Salomon directs, 
for this purpose, that reptiles pert be immersed 
for two months in strong alcohol, and then placed in 
a stove, heated to 104°, until they are completely 
dried. After this preparation, they may be kept for 
any length of time without exhaling any disagreeable 
odour. 

Errata.—In the Civil Engineers’ report, last week, the 
amount of land to be reclaimed by the embankments now 
forming in Lough Swilly was erroneously stated at about 
200 acres, instead of 3,000.—In our notice of the Fine Arts 


the name of ‘‘ George Dandin” slipped from the pen in- 
stead of the true ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’— Monsieur 
ourdain. , 
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‘In post: avo. price 6s., embellished with Plates and Woodcut: 
TREATISE on GEOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. Professor of Geology 
in King’s College, London ; Author of * A Guide to Geology, 
“One of the most generally and practically useful books 
published.”"— Birmingham Herald, | 
* An admirable digest of srological knowledge.”— Edin. Adv. 
Adam & Charles Black, Ed og : Lew 7 Marshall, & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
In post 8vo. price 6s., illustrated with upwards of 60 rCHEN 
SHE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHE 
GARDEN ; forming the Article * Horticun Tore,’ in the 
Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By PATRICK 
NEILL, L.L.D. F.R.S.E., he Caled Horti- 
cultural Society. Ms 
* One of the best modern books on Gardening extant; clear, 
comprehensive, and in every respect well reasoned.”’—Loudon’s 
Gardener's Magazine. _ ty “ 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
London. ” 
On the Ist of September will be published, price ls. 
ART 9 of CORNER’S HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY, forming Part 2, and REI the 
HISTORY OF IREL q 
from the earliest periods to the year 1840, embellished with a 
beautiful Engraving on Steel, andan accurate Map. 
By Miss JULIA CORNER, Author of * Questions on the History 
of Europe,’ a Sequel to Mangnall’s Historical Questions, &c. 
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Four Volumes of these cheap and beautiful Histories, pecu- 
liarly adapted for Schools, and for Family Reading. are now 

blished, and may, be obtained of every Bookselier in the 
Jnited Kingdom ; viz. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, to 
the Year 1840: with Five superb Engravings on Steel, and new 
lap. 3s. 6d. boun 
Mile HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, to 
the Year 1840: with Three fine Engravings on Steel, and a Map. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, to the Year 1840: 
with Three beautiful Engravings on Steel, and a Map. 2s. 6d. 


voriit HISTORY OF IRELAND, to the Year 1840: 
with Three beautiful Engravings on Steel, and a Map. 2s. 6d. 


cl. 
» land: Dean & Munday, Threadneedle-street, London. 
Ireland: Tegg & Co., and Machen & Co. Dublin. | 
Scotland: Griffin & Co. Glasgow. J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
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8, N + 29, 1840. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


L 
THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, . 
2 vols, 8vo. bound, with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 


It. 
THE MAN AT ARMS; 
Or, HENRI DE CERONS. A Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘De L’Orme,” 
* Charles ‘Tyrrell,’ &c. Post 8vo. 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF THE INDUS 
IN SIND AND KAUBOOL, IN 1838—1839. 
By RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, M.D. 
Late Chief of the Medical Staff of the Bombay Division of the 
rmy of the Indus. 
2 vols. post 8vo. bound, with namerous Illustrations. 

“ These volumes are crowded with anecdotes and descriptions ; 
and it will be readily perceived that they are extremely enter- 
taining, and written in a spirit of vivacity unusual in narratives 
of this class. 'We may observe, in conclusion, that the work 
presents a vivid and interesting history of one of the most im- 
portant campaigns in which our Indian army has ever been en- 
gaged."’— Atlas. 

NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


I. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE 
COMPLETE eT HORACE WALPOLE’S 


ERS. 

Embellished with Portraits of the Countess of Ailesbury, Lady 
Diana Beauclerc, Marshal Conway, and Horace Walpole. (On 
the lst Sept.) shoes 

To be comprised in Six Volumes. 


Il. 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE; 
A STORY OF Tae PRESENT DAY. 
vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the ‘public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
Private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in epriy life to such 
studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as ble; the d tions of propositions 
are made plain for the ind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Scienée are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 


_ 1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
Sede feeding Huth tod earl Bibctes By Secs 
4 ice In i eal and genera ncipies. 3 e 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. ” “4 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 








34 See aieee IN SCOTLAND. 
blished this day, price 7s. 6d. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND; containing a highly-finished Travelling 
Map, engraved Charts of interesting Localities, Plans of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Views of the Scenery, and acopious Itinerary. 
A very elegant, portable, and useful volume, called ‘ Black's 
Picturesque ‘Tourist of Scotland,’ is one of the best guide-books 
to that country we have seen.""— Monthly Chronicle. 
_ Comprehensive, intelligent,and well-arranged guide-book.” 
_ or. 
a Also, recently published, . 
Black’s Economical Guide through Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. Price 


3s. 6d. 
ots Economical Guide through Glasgow. 
ice is. 
Black's Travelling Map of Scotland. Price 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of England. Price 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. Price 2s. 6d. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
13, Great Marlborough-street, Aug. 29. 
R. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 








I. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: awn Histortcat Romance. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, * 2 
a A Esq., Author of ‘ Brambletye 


II, 

NARRATIVE OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
IN 1838—9. By Capt. HENRY HAVELOCK, Aide-de-Camp to 
Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, commanding the Bengal 
Forces. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bound. 


ill. 
ee bay oe ns OF AGNES STRICK- 
8 ie HE ~ > ENGLAND,’ pri 
8s. 6d. bound, with La ow oe 


Iv. 
A YEAR'S RESIDENCE AMONG THE CIRCAS- 


SIANS. By J. A. LONGW a \. 
Illustrations, 2is. bound. ie 60S. sae 


THE CASHMERE SHAWL: an Eastenx Fiction. 


By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. , ing’ F 
© Almack’s Revisited,’ &c. ae ” enna a a so 


ols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
The following Periodical Works, for September, 1840, will be 
Knight & Co 


published by Charles 3 
Th PICTORIAL EDITIONofSHAKSPERE, 
‘art - (Richard III.), i = 1 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part 
XLIII. price 2s. 
pe RABIAN vagy ad ENTERTAINMENTS, 
‘a ° . 6d. i i ve 
E. W. LANE, and Woodeuts from Desigus ha W. HARVEY. 

THE JOURNEY BOOK OF ENGLAND—Berx- 
“ENIONT'S Ewan Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 

GLISH MISCELLAN i— 
PASTON LETTERS, Vol. I., price 5s. — _— 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA—New Monthly Issue. 
Vol. VIII. 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. [By 
the Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible.’ Part XIII.,in super-royal 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part CL., price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part XCL, price 1s. 6d. 


Republication in Monthly Half-Vol » 
pedig, Vol. RVIL Part let ee the Fenny Cyclo 
Ludgate-street, August, 1840. 








In 16mo. with several Engravings, price 3s. 
HIVALRY AND CHARITY; 
illustrated by the Lives of Bertrand du Guesclin and 
John Howard. The Yet P meer 
e Volume form 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG, 


e Which comprises 

PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF REMARK- 
ABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Invasion of the Romans to George IV., with 129 Woodcuts, 
= pestgns by Harvey. Complete in two thick volumes, 

ic le 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND POR- 
TUGAL. With 14 Woodcuts. Price 5s. 

THE OLD SPORTS OF ENGLAND. With many 
Woodcuts. Price 2s. éd. 

UNCLE OLIVER’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA.  f 
the Editor of the‘ Pictorial Bible." With 24 Woodcuts. 7s. 

THE ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. Banwecu. With 
Woodcuts. Price 2s. 

THE FIELD, THE GARDEN, AND THE WOOD- 
LAND. With numerous Woodcuts. Price 4s. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, by 
Anne Pratt. With Coloured Plates. Price 6s. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


RIBUTE OF ESTEEM 

A more novel or elegant article than ‘DAMPIER’S PA- 

ENT GEOMETRIC BALANCE’ for weighing Letters or 
Packets, cannot be imagined ; it beautifully combines the useful 
and ornamental, and is, for a present, the most acceptable that 
can be offered, as, in all cases, its utility must be unquestion- 
able. The repeated eneomiumis of the publit press is the best 
tostienony of its merits, and establishes beyond all doubt the 
success of this entirely new method of ascertaining weight. An 








trated, and rendered practicall ful to the various purpose: 
of Life, with humerous Cuts, 4s. bd. cloth. . ¥ 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Fr For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
Sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darléy’s Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
“Taylor & Welton Book silers and Publishers 

aylor n. sellers an " 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. enema 








assortment, in every variety of d + at prices from 
te e-, may be inspected at No. 158, Strand (adjoining King’s 
‘ollege). 





BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 
© of their customers and the public, offer the POST 
OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any quantity at ls. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at 1/. Their miscellaneous statione 
of every description consisting of writing papers, envelopes 9d. 
Bi hundred, letter balances =a cases 5s. and upwards, 
‘ibles, Prayer-books 2s. and upwa' blotting-books, globes 
account-' ka, €., with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only extremely 
reasonable, but also of a very superior quality. Name-plate 


ved in the best le, 28. 6d,; 100 ited, 28. 6d,— 
tat Boheponecnen Wie. oe 





WEEDDALE DRAIN TILES.—Landowners 
and Others requiring sypolies of DRAIN or other TILES, 
may obtain them from the pany’s Establishments at Han- 
well, Middlesex; Brixton Hill, Surrey; Chippenham, Wilts; 
Sandon Bank, near Stafford; Broom Hill, near Alnwick, North- 
umberland; Thatcham, Berks; and at Strathfieldsaye, Hants; 
on orders being sent to either of the above places; or to the 
Company’s Office, No. 10, Whitehall, Westminster. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
aper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, resenting the same good qualities which his 
Rough and Half-Rough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his op nts to disparage i 
pre and substitute other spurious papers for it. Th 
Smooth-rolled prawn Paper, as well as the Rough, is stam 
on each sheet with T, C,’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. These precautions 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
‘rench—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 


OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 

quantity, Twelve for 1s. Id., at STOCKEN'’S, 53, Quadrant. 
—ENVELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured 
with wafer or small seal, eight dozen for 6d.—Stocken's Post- 
office writing papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s, 
per ream; Note Paper, 2}¢., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
most elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled,complete, from 
5s. 6d. ; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books, bound in velvet, &c.; Name-plate elegantly engraved, 
and 100 superfine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. 
and 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6¢. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 

scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, roun 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Kosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
}0, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. éd., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco, 
Travelling Writing Cases, 104 inches, with Bramah locks, ls. 6d. 
each, G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer,53, Quadrant, Regent-st., next doorto Swan & Edgar's, 
OST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he 
has invented an EASY CHAIR that will recline and elevate, of 
itself, into an innumerable variety of positions, without the least 
trouble or difficulty to the occupier ; and there being no machi- 
nery, rack, catch, or spring. it is only for a person sitting io the 
chair merely to wish to recline or elevate themselves, and the 
seat and back take any desired inclination, without requiring 
the least assistance whatever, owing to the weight on the seat 
acting as a counterbalance to the pressure against the back by 
the application of a self-adjusting leverage ; and for which he 
has obtained her Majesty's Letters Patent. G. M. particularly 
recommends this invention to invalids, or to those who ma 
have lost the use of their hands or legs, as they are by it enabl 
to vary their position Rott requiring the use of either to 
obtain that change of tion, from its endless variety, so neces- 
sary for the relief and comfort of the afilicted. _ " 

The Chair is made by the Inventor only, at his Cabinet and 
Upholstery Manufactory, 33, Gerrard-street, Soho. G. M. 
confident an inspection only is required to be convinced of its 
su riesity over all others. ee 

Merlin, Bath, Brighton, and every other description of Garden 
Wheel Chairs, much improved by G. Minter, with his self-acting 
reclining backs, so as to enable an invalid to lie at full length, 
Spinal Carriages, Portable Carriage Chairs, Water Beds, and 
every article for the comfort of the invalid. 

A MOST IMPORTANT NOTICE. — 

G, Minter having tried the validity of his Patent in the Court 
of Exchequer, before Baron Alderson, and in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Lord Denman, and Special Juries, he will now 
give a handsome reward to any pee giving him information 
of any Chair, where the seat and back act as a counterbalance, 
being sold, made, or even in use, that has not the legal stamp on 
the top of the le s, and the words, “ Patent, G. Minter, 33, 
Gerrard-street, Soho,” &c. 


Ty . 
UTUMNAL INFLUENCES.—That each 
P season produces its syeropriate and peculiar effects, both 
in the animal and vegetable economy, is pretty generally ad- 
mitted ; though, in its more minute operations, a sufficient ac- 
curacy of observation has rarely been attained. On the subject 
of the Hair, and the relaxing agency exercised on it at this par- 
ticular season, enough has recently heen set forth, to show the 
necessity of directing especial attention to this nt. A mild, 
yet effectual, stimulant is required to counteract this tendenc 
and the popularity of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA 
ints it out as the most salutary and efficient application. 
JLDRIDGR’s BALM causes Whiskers and Eye-brows to grow, 
prevents the Hair from turning gray, and the first application 
makes it curl beautifully, frees it from Scurf. and stops it from 
falling off. Abundance of Certificates, of the first respectability, 
are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 1, yy cline. 
ton-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, and by most of the 
respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and lls. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Some com- 
plemts have reached the Proprietors of a spurious Balm having 
een vended; they again caution the Public to be on their 
guard against base impostors, by especially asking for Oldridge’s 
Balm of Columbia, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


ENTAL or NERVOUS AFFLICTION.— 
Medieal science has been long charged with impotence 
in two or three of the greatest afflictions of the human race; of 
these the greatest are nervous or mental disease and insanity 
to remove which professional men of all countries have directed 
a large portion of their time, but their efforts have been abortive. 
Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists as to the nssibility 
of curing insanity or nervous complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSE- 
LEY has not agitated the public mind by details, as he might 
have done, of 5,000 cures in five years, but has invited private 
inquiry : and such has been the confidence created, that three 
ged ome fourteen surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c., 
ave placed themselves, their brothers, sisters. or patients, under 
his treatment, and each have been cured. This being the first 
and only discovery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints 
and Leamye the afflicted ought not to be denied its benefits. 
Apply, or address, post paid, to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, from | to 3, 
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A LIST of VALUABLE WORKS, offered at VERY REDUCED PRICES, by M. A. NATTALI, 
19, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, all quite new, and warranted perfect. 





THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of ad Knowledge. 
In 43 vols. 12mo. bound in cloth, lettered, for 6/. 10s.; published at 9l. 13s. 6d. 
*,* The various Works are sold separately, at the price of 4s. 6d. each vol. bound in cloth, lettered. 
Independent of the great variety which these volumes offer, there is, perhaps, no similar series of works which is so well calculated for all classes. The rich and the poor, the 


learned and the unlearned, will find here an unceasing source of instruction and amusemen 


‘* Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all. 


JOHNSON. 


THE SERIES 


Frightened at books of a larger size, and of a more erudite appearance.”—Dr. 


t. 
A man will often look at them, and be tempted to go on, when he would have been 


CONTAINS— 


Class I. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
DAVIS'S CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


A General Description of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants. 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S., late Her Majesty's Chief Superintendent in China. Woodcuts. 2 vols, 


“ In Mr. Davis's account of China we find every subject brought forward that can throw light on the laws and institutions of a people to whom, we think, that Jantice has not been rendered 


foreigners which is their due. 
the Factory ; he 





oF 
POMPEIL 
8 Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
PARIS AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES. 
Map, 14 Plates, and 26 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 
An Account of that interesting People, ond the: ee which they inhabit. 


THE HINDOOS. 
A general Description of India, &c. 24 Woodcuts by W. Westall, Esq. A.R.A. 2 vols. 


Class II. NATU 


A Map and 45 Wood- 


MENAGERIES. 


Woodcuts by Harvey. 4 vols. 

“In this popular Zoology there is no attempt at scientific arrangement. The object is rather 

to lead the reader to a gradual acquaintance with the science, ng ingesting him in the pecu- 
liarities of individual Animals, than to make these peculiarities 


BIRDS. 


the Habits of Birds, and the Faculti a rds, c lete the Subject 
The Avchitectase of Bizds, of Ornithology. 224 W codcuts. 3¥ wd , a we 


Class III. 
THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Acollection of valuable examples of the enthusiasm which has excited and supported indivi- 
duals of every rank, in — efforts to obtain. knowledge, even under circumstances whic: 
would appear to present 


SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


An Account of the Eastern Association, known as Tue Assassins, of the Knicguts TemPLars, 
&c. Woodcuts, } vol. 








Mr. Davis bees to his task advantages which have fallen to the lot of few Kuropeans. 
d Lord A o Pekin; and he ranks as one of the few Europeans who have ever really mastered the language and literature of China.” “—Quarterly Rev, 


He resided twenty years at Canton, where he at Jength,rose to be chief 


THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA. 

“ The simple truth, founded entirely upon personal Rusutodpe of fhe facts related, is pay basis 
of the work ; to have had recourse to fiction might oO many 
readers, but would have made it less useful to that ‘class f for whom it is intended. 


Lane’s Egyptians. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. 
By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Woodcuts. 


ols. 
work is a record of unquestionable value, containing everything respecting the manners 
d."’— Quarterly Review. 





“ His 
and customs of the Egyptians that could be desire 


RAL HISTORY. 


Insect Archi 


INSECTS. 


and Incest Transformations ; with above 400 Woodcuts. 


, Insect Mi 





av 
bg A ratbect of the most curious and interesting | eature, full of science, and yet as amusing as a 


novel,””"— Edinburgh Review. 
‘VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 
Timber Trees and Fruits; of Substances used for the Food of Maa; and of Substances used in 
Manufactures. 200 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
The most remarkable and interesting Trials connected with Britich History ; with an Account 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and the Trials of the Conspirators. 2 vo 
HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 
From the Original Historians, illustrating the most celebrated Events i in Grecian and Roman 
History. 34 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN OF MODERN TIMES. 
A Series of complete and authentic. ey of One Hundred and Sixt ott Persons of 
all Fe illustrious in the Arts, S nd L cuts, 4 vols 





Class IV. ARTS and ANTIQUITIES in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
With numerous Woodcuts, containing a complete Account of Ancient Eayot 
Remains, whether existing in M t, or preserved in the Museum. 
THE ELGIN AND PHIGALEIAN M ARBLES. 
an pearly 300 Wood-engravings, and Description of Athens, and an Account of the state of 
Art in Greece at the time of their production. 2 vols. 


and its present 
vols. 


THE TOWNLEY MARBLES, 
Containing upwards of 250 Wood-engravings of the finest specimens of Sculpture in this Collec« 


tion 
BRITISH COSTUME. 


A complete History of the Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands from the Earliest 
Period. 136 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 








BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND; 


Or, an HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and GRAPHIC IL 


LUSTRATION of the ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES ; 


Viz., SALISBURY, YORK, WINCHESTER, NORWICH, LICHFIELD, OXFORD, CANTERBURY, WELLS, EXETER, 
PET ‘TERBOROUGH, GLOUCESTER, BRISTOL, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. 
With 300 PLates, from Drawings by am. CaTTERMOLE, GANDY, and BAxTER, and engraved by J. and H. Le Keux, in the first style of the Art, and Twelve Woodcuts by BransTos. 


5 vols. medium 4to., folded and collated ready for 


binding, 14l.; published at 337. 


5 vols medium 4to. "half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, the top edge gilt, 151. 15s. ; published at 357. 


Each Cathedral may be had separate, at one hal 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRI- 

Zam 360 Engravings, by Le Keux. 5 vols. medium 4to., folded and collated for binding, 141. 
at 261, 12s.—5 vols. medium 4to. »half-bd. mor. elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 151. 15s. Pub. at ‘es. 

BRITTON ‘S Chronological and Historical ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN; 80 Plates by Le 
Keux. Medium 4to. half-bd. mor. elegant, uncut, tog edge gilt, 31. 38. . Pub. at 61. Nas. bd bds.—Imp. 4to. 
LARGE PAPER, half-bound, igsennnoey elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 5l. 5s. Pub. on 

BRITTON’S PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH 
CITIES; 60 Engravings, by Le Kevx, and 24 Woodcuts. 4to., in cloth, gilt label, 21.48. Published 

at 71. 4s.—LanGE PAPER, PROOFS, in cloth, 31.10. Published at 121. 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 2 vols. 4to. 

bd. mor. uncut, 41.45. Pub, at 6l. 6s.—2 vols. imp. 4to. LARGE PAPER, cloth, 61. 68. Pub. at 91.98. 

SPECIMENS of the GOTHIC ORNAMENTS selected from Lavenham 
Church, Suffolk. 40 Plates. 4to. cloth, 12s. Published at 18s. 

PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ENGRAVED SPECIMENS of the ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 4to. 3. 3s. hal d- morocco Published 
at 6l, 6s.—LARGE Salen. cloth, 51,58. Pub. at 101, 108. — es 


If the original price, in cloth, «with a gold label. 
PUGIN and MACKENZIE'’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC: 


TURE, from the Doors, Windows, Buttresses, Pinnacles, &c. at Oxford. Sixty-one Plates, 4to. 
cloth, ue. 4s. Published at 2l. 2s. 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 
in One Hundred Plates, etched by Cotman, with Descriptions by Dawson Turner, Esq. 2 vols. 
in 1, cope, A half-bd. srevecen, unaut, @. 6s. Published at 12/1, 12s.—2 vols. folio, proofs on INDIA PAPER, 
cloth, | Publi. af 


MOSES’ Select GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES from VASES. 
Thirty-seven Plates, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. Published at 1. 1s. 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, 
for the Use of Artists. Twenty-one Plates, engraved by Henry LANpserr, and Portrait b: 
and eo! two additional Plates; and Explanatory Notes, by Wm. Rogertson. Roy 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE: Hell, Purgatory, and 


Paradise, One Hundred and Twelve Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2l. 2s. Published at 4l. 4s, 
Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 


systematically arranged, with Twenty Plates, coloured by SowerBy. 4to. cloth, 2l. Pub, at 4l. 








SMIRKE’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. 


Translated, with NoTEs, from the best Spanish Edition, published by M. PELticEr. 
With 74 fine Engravings, from Drawings by Roperr Surrke, R.A., engraved by RarmBacn, ENGLEHEART, Hearn, FitTLer, GoLpine, &c. 
4 vols. royal 8vo. LARGx PAPER, with 74 Plates, proors, half-bound morocco, uncut and lettered, in the Roxburgh Style, reduced to 42. 4s.; published at 157. 15s. 
4 vols. demy 8vo. WITH ONLY FIFTY PLaATEs, half-bound morocco, uncut, in the Roxburgh style, ‘reduced to 12. 16s.; pub. at 67. Gs. 
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